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THE WEEK. 





A GREAT Armenian meeting, in 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: jmitation of that held at the time 
AT HOME. of the Bulgarian agitation in 1876 
in St. James’s Hall, was held in 
the same place last Monday night. Although 
neither in its organisation nor in the list of speakers 
it was equal to the notable gathering of twenty 
years ago, it was unquestionably the most important 
meeting held in London for many years. The 
Bishop of Rochester presided, and he was supported 
by many influential persons, including the Mayors 
of nearly one hundred provincialtowns. The speakers 
included the Bishop of Hereford, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Mr. Welldon, Dr. Clifford, and Mr. F. S. Stevenson, 
M.P. The resolutions which were carried assured 
the Government of the support of the nation, and 
urged the European Powers to take determined 
action against the Sultan. The speeches were for 
the most. part kept within the lines of the resolu- 
tions; but one or two of the speakers—notably the 
Bishop of Hereford and Dr. Clifford—were very 
warlike in tone, and their speeches, according to the 
reports, evoked greater enthusiasm than any of the 
others addressed to the meeting. 


OF greater importance than any of the speeches 
was the letter read from Mr. Gladstone. This was 
in substance, though not in form, a rejoinder to Lord 
Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech, and was couched in 
very vigorous and emphatic language. Mr. Gladstone 
declared that it was “a wild paradox” to imagine 
that war would result from the active intervention 
of England if security were given against selfish 
action on the part of thiscountry ; and he predicted 
that Europe would be able to do nothing against the 
Sultan if he were allowed to see that the actions of 
the Powers would be governed by the most back- 
ward of their number. That any responsible person 
in this country has suggested that our action ought 
to be so governed we are not aware; but the 
letter delighted the audience at St. James’s Hall, 
who were manifestly in sympathy with its some- 
what fiery tone. 


On Tuesday Lord Rosebery, who had gone to 
Colchester to open a technical school, and to attend 
the annual Oyster Feast, took the opportunity 
offered by the latter function to make a very earnest 
speech on the question of Armenia and English 
intervention in Turkey. He declared that in all the 
eloquence which had been poured out in St. James’s 





Hall on the question of the horrors in Turkey he 
could not find that any practical suggestion had 
been made. Animadverting upon a letter by Mr. 
Courtney which appeared in the Times on Monday, 
in which the writer suggested that England 
should retire from Egypt and Cyprus, in order 
to convince Europe of her good faith, he com- 
pared it to the old “confidence trick,” in which 
a greenhorn is invited to part with all he pos- 
sesses in order to show his faith in a stranger. 
Finally, he reiterated in the most explicit manner 
his firm conviction, based upon the facts which had 
been laid before him, that the single-handed inter- 
vention of Great Britain in Turkey must lead to a 
European war. No mere rhetoric, and no mere 
deductions based upon inward intelligence, could 
shake his conviction upon that point, and he felt it 
to be his duty, as it was the last occasion for some 
time on which he would have an opportunity of 
addressing his fellow-countrymen, to reaffirm his 
opinion. 





THE discussion on the question of the leadership 
of the Liberal party has died away almost com- 
pletely. The speeches that have been made on the 
subject—the most important being one by Mr. 
Asquith—have, as a rule, treated the question as 
being in abeyance, Sir William Harcourt’s authority 
as leader of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons being in the meantime recognised. A dis- 
graceful hoax upon Sir William Harcourt was 
perpetrated on Sunday, when a letter appeared in 
the Observer and Sunday Times purporting to have 
been written by him to a correspondent. As the 
letter was a forgery, it is not necessary to say any- 
thing of its character, except that it imposed upon 
several of the daily newspapers, and was discussed 
at length in several leading articles. 


THE celebration of “Trafalgar Day,” in Trafalgar 
Square and elsewhere, on Wednesday excited a good 
deal of intelligent interest and some enthusiasm. 
It also, as we regret to observe, has aroused some 
protests at home—including a comparison with the 
Fourth of July in the United States, and an attack 
on that glorious festival of illimitable fireworks, 
which is an outrage on the feelings of everyone who 
is, or ever was, an American or Anglo-American 
boy. A more serious result is the feeling expressed 
in some quarters in France. We know that some 
Frenchmen are absurdly sensitive—one remembers 
the indignation expressed by the London corre- 
spondent of the Figaro at that harmless nautical 
ballad of Mr. W. S. Gilbert's, which, in fact, was a 
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satire on English naval jingoism; but we cannot 
see why the Temps, for example, should condemn 
the celebration as Chauvinistic, or compare it with 
the German commemoration of Sedan. Sedan is 
still a living memory, and the Franco-German feud 
may break out again. But we do not suppose that 
the Republic of to-day is eager to claim absolute 
continuity with the First Empire; and, while the 
German celebration of Sedan was always quasi- 
official, our Admiralty very properly refused to 
take any part in Wednesday's proceedings. Of 
course, if the partisans of our Navy are to break 
out in jingoism, it will be time to protest against 
a repetition of Wednesday's proceedings. But are 
they yet dcing so? Whatever its ultimate aims, the 
movement has hitherto been avowedly defensive 
and prudential, and has been very largely promoted 
by what “ A. T. Q. C.” described a month ago in our 
columns as “ a literature of funk.” 


Two very brilliant and important addresses 
were delivered on Thursday evening by Mr. 
Goschen at Birmingham and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough at Northampton respectively. Both dealt 
—the latter incidentally, the former throughout 
—with the topic now uppermost in all our minds: 
the relations of the peoples of Europe. Mr. Goschen 
emphasised the need of the study of recent his- 
tory, not only of events, but of the conditions, 
feelings, and prejudices of the peoples who have 
made it. He dwelt on the amazing ignorance and 
misapprehensions of our aims which have long pre- 
vailed on the Continent. He insisted, too, on the 
familiar theme of the disrepute into which England 
is brought by her tourists, and on our own mis- 
apprehension of the degree in which foreign inertia 
on the Armenian Question is conditioned by the fact 
that foreign nations can feel as we do not what a 
‘European war would mean. His speech ought to 
have some good effect on the Continent—though it 
is too much to hope that the German Press will let 
it deprive them of so plentiful a source of copy as 
their notion of England presents. If, too, the 
Russians will take Mr. Goschen’s address to heart, 
and study the Bishop of Peterborough’s Romanes 
lecture, they will understand how the English habit 
of free speech may modify the force of these critic- 
isms of which they and the Bishop complained. His 
own address on his Russian experiences ought to 
enable us to appreciate some of the elements of 
Russian greatness and strength. 





Tue Bradford election contest has at last de- 
finitely begun. The Conservatives have at last got 
a candidate, Captain Fulke Greville, who apparently 
has no local ties, and who, therefore, is pre- 
sumably expected to conciliate the local feuds that 
have hitherto prevented a selection. Now, Lord 
Charles Beresford's views on English politics would 
at least have amused all parties alike. A strong local 
candidate will probably be secured by the Liberals, 
and the contest promises to be one of exceptional 
interest. 


Tue important letter from the Queen which 
was read at Thursday's meeting of the London 
School Board throws an important light on the 
prospects of the celebration of the “longest reign 
in English history.” Her Majesty fears that 
“during next year the demands on her time and 
powers” will preclude her witnessing, except by 
proxy, the annual display of physical exercises 
by the pupils of the elementary schools of London. 
As this latter event is of considerable importance, 
both in itself and in the history of our educational 
system, it is clear that the celebration of the length 
of the reign is to be conducted on the most extensive 
scale that the Queen feels to be compatible with 
her strength. This news, we are sure, will be wel- 
comed by the public at large, 





THE information regarding the 
Franco-Russian Alliance published 
by the Daily Chronicle on Thurs- 
day morning, though it was not altogether new 
and may not be true in every particular, is un- 
questionably not far from the truth. The his- 
tory of the alliance, according to our contem- 
porary, begins in 1890; the Treaty was signed 
in December, 1893; it is purely defensive—de- 
fensive against the Triple Alliance, and especially, 
we gather, against Germany; it is to be dissolved 
simultaneously with that Alliance; and it in- 
volves certain corollaries, some affecting our position 
in Egypt. The Chronicle insists on the fact that the 
alliance is not directed to the recovery of Alsace 
and Lorraine for France; but, of course, if war once 
broke out that recovery would be a corollary of a 
Franco-Russian victory. As to our own position 
under it, we trust that the visit of the Czar has 
cleared up a good many misapprehensions. As to 
the English occupation of Egypt, when neutralisa- 
tion is effected and the Egyptians themselves 
secured in that freedom and prosperity which we 
have brought them, English Liberals will not regret 
our withdrawal. 


ABROAD, 


Tue Sick Man, we trust, is nearing his death- 
struggle, but it seems likely to be acute. The new 
war-tax, which is to produce £1,200,000 Turkish, is a 
sign that the Sultan means to fight—possibly after 
carrying out that fresh massacre of Christians which 
is daily expected in Anatolia. Should he fight, 
the young Turks and the Armenian dynamiters 
will have something to say to the result; meantime 
his warlike spirit finds vent in the increasing inso- 
lence shown to the representatives of the European 
Powers by his Minister of Police. Little doubt 
remains in the public mind that the arrangement 
for joint European action exists, and is at present 
resisted only by one Power, and that ineffectually. 
But the letter we publish elsewhere from our Con- 
stantinople correspondent gives no countenance to 
this hopeful view. 


No very great importance need be attached to 
the Anglo-German hostilities which have been 
actively carried on since our last issue by the 
German semi-official Press. As has been pointed 
out in an excellent letter in Wednesday's Times 
from an Anglo-German landowner and journalist, 
the semi-official Press represents the official world, 
and not the public; and the official world hates 
England, partly because England has a constitution, 
and still more because the English example has 
been so held up to them that they are sick of hear- 
ing of it. -Then, of course, there is the jealousy of 
the colonial enthusiasts, who have never grasped 
the truths, not only that we “ picked up our colonial 
Empire in a fit of absence of mind,” but that very 
few of us pay any attention to it now. 





Pernars hese enthusiasts may have their 
jealousy modified by the very encouraging account 
of the progress of the German colonies given by the 
retiring Colonial Secretary, Dr. Kayser, on Monday 
last. During the six years of his secretaryship there 
has been a notable increase in the revenues of the 
Cameroons, of Togoland—which, we believe, already 
pays its way—even of that No-Man’s Land, South- 
West Africa; the commerce is increasing and new 
and valuable products are being developed; mis- 
sionary work is being protected—we trust the 
missionaries may convert all the officials; and the 
time is in sight when the colonies will be paying 
their way. But Dr. Kayser's enthusiasm is worn 
out by the attacks of colonial enthusiasts. Jealousy, 
one would infer, is an indispensable part of the 
equipment of the true Colonialmensch. When he is 
not displaying it against foreign nations he is pouring 
it out on the Colonial Secretary. 
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_ THE reassembling of the French Chambers, which 
takes place next week, has been preceded by a 
series of speeches from various political leaders. 
MM. Bourgeois and Doumer, who, we suppose, may 
be called the chiefs of the Radical Opposition, have 
been extremely active in advocating their reform of 
direct taxation—in other words, their progressive 
income tax—their reconstitution of the Senate, and 
their labour programme. Bat M. Bourgeois can 
only say that the Opposition is sufficiently united 
to accept the latter, and the retorts exchanged 
between the various sections of his former follow- 
ing a little time ago hardly indicate even this much 
of union. The situation is regrettable, for M. Bour- 
geois was an able leader with a definite programme 
who might have brought about that division of the 
Chamber into definite sides which is the best 
security for regular Parliamentary government. 
Ono the other side, the Ministerialist Republicans 
have a workmanlike if unexciting programme. 
M. Barthou, speaking at Oléron on Sunday, promised, 
as items of it, a colonial army; increased adminis- 
trative decentralisation ; a greater concentration— 
for reasons of economy—of the judicial system, by 
substituting eighteen district Courts for the present 
Departmental tribunals; the eternal problem of 
the taxation of alcoholic liquors—but that is the 
heritage of all French Ministries—and, as soon as 
the Chamber reopens, he added, the Budget will be 
ready for it. This is business-like, but not inspiring 
to mere spectators; but there are so many inter- 
pellations on exciting matters in prospect that the 
opening days of the session ought to be full of 
incident. 


HOPEFUL rumours are afloat as to a speedy im- 
provement in the commercial relations of Italy and 
France; but any arrangement will probably be 
determined by the reception of the Franco-Italian 
treaty concerning Tunis in the Italian Parliament ; 
and though the ratification of the treaty does not 
appear to be doubtful, there can be little doubt 
that it will meet with strenuous opposition. Even 
when it is accepted, the French Protectionists will 
certainly make themselves heard. The silk weavers 
of Lyons, the vine-growers generally, have already 
done so; and while the wine problem led to a 
difficulty between Italy and Austria, the silk ques- 
tion has not, we believe, been raised between Italy 
and her other neighbours. It is an interesting ques- 
tion—especially for Germany and Austria—how far 
these negotiations may affect the stability of the 
Triple Alliance. But probably other and more 
potent influences are at work on that League. 





THE struggle for the Presidency of the United 
States is, to all appearance, more intense than ever; 
but it is significant that both sides are now openly 
beginning to direct their attention to the probable 
composition of the next Congress. The supreme 
importance of this question has been repeatedly 
indicated in these columns; but the concentration 
of attention on the Presidential candidates has led 
some English observers to curious misapprehensions. 
Some of them apparently regard a President as a 
kind of Prime Minister, initiating legislation and 
carrying it as if he were the Leader of the 
House. It ought not to be necessary to remind 
them that the President's powers are constitu- 
tionally confined to recommending measures and to 
vetoing them ; and Congress is by no means bound 
to fall in with his action in either case. Moreover, 
so far as we yet know him, Mr. McKinley seems 
more likely to be a figure-head, or a puppet, than a 
really active force. We do not wonder, therefore, 
that the New York correspondent of the Times 
should tell us that some anxiety is felt among the 
sound money men as to the composition of the next 
House of Representatives—whose Republican mem- 
bers, as we indicated some months ago, may very 





likely be less sound on the currency than the Presi- 
dential candidate has been forced by circumstances 
to be; or that (according to the very able repre- 
sentative of the Daily Chronicle) some of the fore- 
most Silver men are turning their interest from Mr. 
Bryan’s chances to those of the Democratic party in 
those States whose legislatures will presently have 
to elect United States Senators. 


LITTLE can be said with certainty as regards the 
Presidential contest itself. Both sides are prophesy- 
ing—and “bluffing”; but the real battleground— 
whatever Mr. Hanna may say to the contrary—is 
still the Middle West and some North-Western 
States. Indiana, seemingly the most doubtful of 
all, may be carried for the Republicans by President 
Harrison; the rise in wheat will help them in 
Minnesota and elsewhere; four ex-Governors of 
Illinois, including Colonel Ingersoll, are stumping 
that State in the Republican interest; while Mr. 
Bryan is making frantic efforts to carry Ohio, and 
Governor Altgeld, more daring still, has attacked 
the city of New York. The Times correspondent 
tells us that his speech preached State rights and 
anarchy, attacked the Supreme Court, and generally 
outraged all American feeling. Five years ago one 
would have accepted this without question; but 
now one doubts if anyone quite understands the 
newer forces in American life. Governor Altgeld 
certainly carries a good deal of German and Labour 
feeling with him; and the Irish vote seems likely to 
be solidly Democratic. Still, the odds are in favour 
of McKinley; the indifferent classes, always a con- 
servative force, are coming in largely; and the real 
question is, What will Congress be like ? 


AT last there seems some prospect of American 
intervention in Cuba. It is becoming generally 
recognised that the Spanish prospects there are 
hopeless; the war, by its conditions, tends inevit- 
ably to the perpetration of outrages on humanity 
by both sides; and it is thought that the question 
might be settled by a sale of the island to the United 
States. The difficulty is that Spain, in her present 
temper, will not listen to friendly offers of 
mediation, and if they are backed by any further 
proceedings it will mean war. That would be a 
trifle for the United States, which cannot be 
seriously injured by any foreign Power, and which 
could easily cut off Cuba from the mother country 
by a mere blockade: but it would be a very serious 
matter for Spain, especially with the insurrection in 
the Philippines on her hands, and Japan ready to 
be her successor there. Of that insurrection the 
accounts are very obscure. <A Spanish victory is 
reported this week; but according to earlier ac- 
counts, the Spanish prospects are almost desperate, 
and the insurgents masters of nearly all the pro- 
vinces of the island. However, traffic on the only 
railway in the islands appears to be proceeding as 
usual, though the traffic receipts show a lamentable 
falling off. 





BROWNING has long been a classic, 

LITERATURE. but he has not yet met the fate 
which sooner or later befalls ali 

writers who reach that dignity. He is still widely 
read as well as studied professionally; still ap- 
preciated for the sake of his works as well as 
made into a vehicle to carry notes scholarly and 
otherwise. Some day, he will be like Aeschylus, 
barely visible through a cloud of comment anid 
conjecture; but for the present a text very 
sparingly annotated suffices for the mass of his 
admirers. A fresh proof of this is seen in th» 
new edition of all his works in two volume 
which Mr. Augustus Birrell has just edite 


_ oe = — = = = = = . 

Ivy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benetit the unemployed in Ea 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matchrs 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly way 
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(Smith, Elder & Co.). It is handy in form, compact 
in arrangement, and presents to the reader an ad- 
mirable combination of close packing of matter with 
clearness of type. The notes are confined to short 
explanations prefixed to some of the poems and 
glossaries on some of the obscurer words in the text. 
In “The Ring and the Book,” this work has been 
done by Mr. F.. G. Kenyon, better known in connec- 
tion with that work of Aristotle the discovery and 
decipherment of which made such a stir five years 
ago. 

AMONG Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s other an- 
nouncements we notice the “Life and Letters of 
Sir Charles Hallé,” a work which, apart from its 
biographical interest, ought to be of service to 
the historian of English culture for the light it 
cannot but throw on that development of English 
musical taste which is so marked a feature of the 
last two generations of English life; a biography 
of Gabriele von Biilow, a daughter of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, translated from the German—we 
shall always be glad to know anything about the 
household of the great Minister and prophet of 
reasonable individualism ; “ Prehistoric Man and 
Beast,” by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, with many 
illustrations, and a preface by the polymathic Sir 
Henry Howorth, M.P.; and, among novels, a new 
illustrated and revised edition of Mr. Rider Haggard's 
“ Jess”; “ Rodney Stone,” by Dr. Conan Doyle, with 
eight full-page illustrations; and “The Money 
Spinner, and Other Character Notes,” by Messrs. 
H. Seton Merriman and S. G. Tallentyre. Mr. 
Merriman’s “Sowers,” by the way, is, we observe, 
nearly at the end of its tenth edition; while of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's “Sir George Tressady,” 
which was published a few weeks ago, the first edi- 
tion is almost exhausted, and a second edition is 
already in the press. 


Mr. Joun C. NimMo’s announcements include 
Mr. Andrew Lang's “Life of John Gibson Lock- 
hard,” Scott’s son-in-law and biographer, based on 
his correspondence and diaries—a book which will 
illustrate very fully the social and literary life of the 
second quarter of our expiring century, and (it is 
claimed) will exhibit its subject in a different light 
from that in which he has been presented hitherto. 
The form of the book is attractive, as are the 
illustrations. The same publisher announces 
“Hampton Court,” written by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, BD., and illustrated by Mr. H. Railton; 
a memoir of the well-known naturalist the Rev. 
*., O. Morris, by his son; a history of opera by E. S. 
Streatfield ; and “ Cherry and Violet : a Tale of the 
Great Plague,” by the authoress of “ Mary Powell” 
a lady whtosé works were well known some thirty 
years or so'ago, ‘and are now, we are glad to see, 
gradually being disinterred from an unmerited ob- 
livion.—Mr. Fisher Unwin promises a new biography 
of General Gordon, by Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger, the 
well-known Eastern traveller, and a personal friend 
of the General. “It is to be partly based on informa- 
tion hitherto unpublished, and will deal more espe- 
cially with the secular sides of the hero. 





Masses. GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, promise, as 
the first volume of their “ New Library,” a new 
edition of Mrs. Jameson's “ Characteristics of Shake- 
speare’s Heroines.” She is another authoress whose 
works deserve resuscitation. Mr. Baring-Gould's 
versatile pen-is now busy on a new novel for the 
Sunday Magazine. Its scene is laid in Nimes 
at the beginnirg of the third century a.p.: and it 
is called “ Perpetus.” We need scarcely say that 
it deals with the struggles of the early Christians. 
“The Children’s Hour” is a Christmas book of 
stories and poems for children, edited by Miss May 
Bateman, and sold in aid of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association by Messrs. Hatchards, of Piccadilly. 








Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Lady Lindsay, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, M.P., and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne are 
among the contributors, and the work seems likely 
to be attractive independent of its excellent pur- 
pose. The Association, it may be mentioned, aims 
at establishing a personal relation between in- 
dividual crippled children and individual bene- 
factors, as well as at rendering more concrete and 
material, though hardly more valuable, service. 


_ WE understand that Mr. Nansen has sold the 
English rights of the work in which he will describe 
his latest experiences in the Polar Seas, to Messrs. 
Constable, and that the sum he will receive in con- 
sideration thereof is unusually large—£10,000 being 
mentioned as the price of this book, the appearance 
of which will be anticipated with lively interest. 


A MUNICIPAL Year-Book, giving particulars of the 
work of all the municipal authorities in Great Britain 
and Ireland, is shortly to be issued from the offices 
of London, that excellent newspaper which is 
doing so much to arouse in the citizens of this 
“province covered with houses” a proper spirit of 
civic life. We trust this eighteenpenny volume 
will also show them how much they have to do to 
overtake Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool 
in municipal patriotism and corporate enterprise. 





Tue fact that the concert season is now again 
in full swing—with Mr. August Manns at the 
Crystal Palace and Herr Richter at the Queen’s 
Hall—suggests an international comparison. In 
Italy, where no town is without an opera-house, 
and no city without two or three, concerts are 
but rarely given. France, in spite of the weekly 
orchestral concerts of M. Lamoureux and M. Colonne 
at Paris, entertains almost as marked a preference 
for dramatic music over the music of the concert- 
room as does Italy; while even in Germany the 
national taste for instrumental music, especially in 
the orchestral form, does not interfere with the 
existence of large numbers of subsidised operatic 
establishments. In the capitalof England, however, 
it has hitherto been found impossible to establish 
even one theatre for the performance of opera in the 
language of the country ; and though representa- 
tions of foreign operas are given during three 
months of the fashionable part of the year, with 
the support of a cosmopolitan company composed of 
famous singers from all parts of the world, yet the re- 
mainder of the twelvemonth is allowed to pass with- 
out cultivation of the musical drama in any serious 
artistic form. This carelessness, however, on the 
subject of the opera is far from being extended 
to music in general; and if in the time of Balfe 
and Wallace opera was a far more popular form 
of entertainment than it is at present, it is 
equally certain that the number of high-class 
orchestral concerts now given in London is six 
or eight times as numerous as it was in those dis- 
tant days. 

Sir JAMES RAMSDEN was chief 
among the makers of Barrow-in- 
Furness.—Sir Edward Bates, Bart, 
was a well-known Liverpool shipowner, who had for 
many years been Conservative M.P. for Plymouth. 
—Mr. G. A. Fripp, R.W.S., was one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the history of Euglish landscape 
and water-colour painting. —The Rev. W. M. 
Campion, D.D., President since 1892 of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, had done excellent service 
for fifty years in university, clerical, or municipal 
work in that town.—M. Tisserand, Director of the 
Paris Observatory, was an astronomer of some note. 
Mr. Henry Trimen, F.R S', was a very learned and 
eminent botanist.—Mr. William White, late Secre- 
tary of the Institute of British Architects, had been 
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-an active architect and writer’ on architecture.—Mr. 


J. H. Greathead, C.i., was the inventor of that 
ingenious “ shield’ by which tunnelling has been so 
immensely developed.—Rear-Admiral Fournier took 
a leading part in the French attack on Dahomey.— 
Mr. Henry Abbey was well known in America as an 
impresario.—Mrs. Russell Gurney, widow of the well- 
known Conservative M.P, and Recorder of London, 
had for many years exercised an unostentatious but 
incessant and diversified charity. 








ARMENIA AND ENGLAND. 





71TH the general sentiment of the meeting 
\ held in St. James’s Hall on Monday there 
is, we feel certain, no person in this country who 
fails to sympathise. The cause of the Armenians 
has, it is true, suffered from the blindness and 
passion of some of those who have made them- 
selves—in the later rather than in the earlier 
stages of its history—its advocates. Nothing, 
indeed, could be better calculated to damp the 
agitation than the suggestion, equally absurd and 
malicious, that those who tried to guide it in a 
particular direction were indifferent either to the 
sufferings of the Sultan’s victims or to the honour 
of their own nation. The men who have made 
these insulting suggestions, either in newspapers 
or on platforms, are unquestionably the worst 
enemies the Armenians have had in this country. 
But we are glad to believe that they have not been 
able to drown the cry for help of a perishing 
people, and have noi stifled the righteous.feeling of 
indignation even in the breasts of those whom they 
have assailed with wanton and malicious unfairness. 
Whatever may be the faults committed by individual 
writers and speakers, the whole country is in the 
fullest sympathy with the sentiment which obviously 
animated the meeting of Monday last. It is filled 
with horror at the crimes of the Sultan—those crimes 
which for three years past have been detailed week 
by week in the pages of this journal; it loathes and 
aiuskanhen the monster who sits upon the Turkish 
throne as it has loathed and abominated no ruler of 
modern times; and it is prepared to support the 
Queen’s Government in any steps which it may take 
that are likely to help the Armenians without ruin- 
ing Great Britain. This, we take it, is the deep- 
seated feeling of the people of this country on the 
subject of the Armenian atrocities. Where we 
differ from each other we differ upon questions 
of expediency rather than of principle. It is only 
here and there that some cynical imitator of Prince 
Bismarck ventures to declare that the Armenians 
are no concern of ours, and that their salvation 
would not be worth the sacrifice of the bones 
of a single British soldier. It is only in isolated 
instances of no moral or political importance that 
voices are heard urging us to draw the sword 
in any case, and to sacrifice everything, even the 
Armenians themselves, in order that we may clear 
our consciences of all complicity in their extermina- 
tion. Between these wild extremes lies the great 
mass of the nation, composed of members of both 
political parties ; and of all who are to be found in 
this solid body it may be affirmed with confidence 
that where they differ at all it is upon the 
question of how we can best help the sufferers, 
and not at all upon that of whether we ought 
to vy hy or not. It is the establishment of this 
fact that furnishes not only the best justification for 
the present agitation but the best hope for the 
Armenians, Europe kaows now that Great Britain 





is in earnest on this question, and that she is prepared 
to give Lord Salisbury an unfaltering support in his 
attempts to solve it. Furthermore, Europe has 
learned, not only from the irresponsible voices of the 
Press but from the lips of Lord Rosebery, that we 
are not seeking to serve any selfish ends, that we are 
not about to fling a lighted torch into a powder 
magazine in the hope of profiting by the inevitable 
explosion, but that we are prepared to work with and 
through the other Powers, or such of them as may 
see their way to join us, for the purpose of effecting 
one simple object—the deliverance of the Armenian 
martyrs in Turkey. 

It is a lamentable thing, we admit, that this 
great movement should have become in some 
obscure fashion mixed up with the inner fortunes 
of the Liberal party—lamentable because from 
the first it ought to have been kept clear from all 
suspicion of party feeling. But we believe that it 
will survive even this misfortune, just as we are con- 
vinced that the fullest vindication awaits the man 
who bas been most bitterly assailed by his eager 
personal opponents and the more unwise friends of 
the Armenians, for not having fallen into line with 
them on the policy to be pursued. ‘To us it seems 
that there is at present only one policy to: be 
pursued. That is the policy of supporting Lord 
Salisbury. We cannot admit that his record 
since he entered upon office last year has been 
free from reproach. On the contrary, we believe 
that twelve months ago he lost a great opportunity. 
Last November the moment seemed. to have come 
when he could have acted with effect, and when the 
sword of England might have been drawn against 
the Sultan without bringing about that general 
European war which only madmen can contemplate 
with equanimity. But if he missed his way then, 
there is not the smallest reason to suppose that he 
has since been indifferent to the cause of the Ar- 
menians, or that he is not prepared to do what he 
can to succour them. Ever since last January ‘he 
has had to contend against the selfishly cynical 
policy of Russia (with whom France may for all 
practical purposes be bracketed), Germany, and 
Austria. Nobody outside of Bedlam has suggested 
that this country ought to attack these four Powers in 
addition to Turkey, for the purpose not of saving the 
Armenians, but of making a useless demonstration in 
their favour. So soonas it was seen that this Euro- 
pean combination in support of the Assassin actually 
existed, there was only one course open to Great 
Britain. That was to assail the Continental Powers 
by every argument she could command, with a view 
to breaking down their cruel and inhuman Concert 
and to enlisting one or more of them on the side of 
the Sultan’s victims. It is because we believe that 
Lord Salisbury has been taking this course that we 
consider that he ought to have the support of the 
whole nation so far as this question is concerned ; 
and it is precisely because he seems to have secured 
that support, and to have his fellow-countrymen of 
all parties behind him, that we believe that he will 
succeed in his difficult task. 

In the meantime, those persons who are so bit- 
terly incensed against Lord Rosebery because he has 
pointed out the dangers of that isolated intervention 
on our part which not one of them has the courage 
to propose for himself, will do well to look certain 
facts squarely in the face. Do they really believe 
that Lord Rosebery is labouring under a delusion 
when he says that isolated action will unquestion- 
ably lead to a war in which all Europe will be 
involved? If they do, will they furnish us with 
the evidence on which their belief is founded? 
Where is their authority for their assump- 
tion that Great Britain can defy the Powers, 
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force the Dardanelles, and land her troops in 
Constantinople without being instantly met by 
reprisals on the part of two, if not three, 
of her Continental neighbours? Lord Rosebery, it 
must be remembered, has not vaguely hinted at 
danger. He has given his fellow-countrymen a 
warning couched in language far plainer, far more 
distinct, and far more emphatic than that used 
either by Mr. Gladstone or by any other statesman 
who has taken part in this movement. ‘On that 
point—on the risks of a European war as likely to 
attend our isolated intervention in the affairs of the 
East—my conviction is strong and my information 
is good, and it will not be destroyed by any rhetoric, 
however impassioned, or any deductions from inward 
intelligence as opposed to the facts that I have had 
laid before me.” Could anything be stronger than 
this language? And let it be remembered that the 
speaker had eacrificed his position at the head of 
@ great party in order that he might be free to use 
it. If the statements Lord Rosebery thus makes are 
unfounded, let them be disproved by facts. Mere 
rhetoric, or deductions based upon knowledge of 
things at a former period, combined with ignorance 
of things as they now are, cannot be cited as an 
answer to a plain, unvarnished declaration, made on 
his own responsibility by a statesman who was so 
recently Prime Minister. We must have a statement 
equally clear and decisive on the other side from 
the inan who is now Prime Minister if our faith 
in Lord Rosebery’s warning is to be destroyed. But 
if that warning be true, then, instead of hurling 
calumnies at the head of the man who has dared to 
utter it, even when he knew the unpopularity he 
would incur by doing so, the people of this country 
wught to render to him their grateful homage for 
the courage and the loyalty which have led him to 
speak out. The plain conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to that—pending the decisive 
refutation of Lord Rosebery’s statement—it is the 
business of the friends of the Armenians in this 
country to keep alive the fire of national indigna- 
tion, and to apply all the pressure at their command 
to Ministers, in the hope that they in their turn will 
apply it to those European Powers who have com- 
bined to make this Armenian Question their own. 








CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 





io: months ago the Conservative party was 
described in one of the oldest of its own organs 
as a combination of vested interests. We ventured 
at the time to predict that such a combination must 
necessarily be unstable; but we certainly did not 
expect that the groups in which the interests are 
vested would so speedily quarrel publicly not onl 
with each other, but among themselves. But the 
controversy among the supporters of Voluntary 
schools as to how they will take the increased 
aid which they demand from public funds has 
already been the source of much innocent amuse- 
ment to the profane spectator, and seems likely 
to be the cause of a good deal more. The 
Voluntaryists of course have not got this aid yet, and, 
as has been often pointed out in our columns and 
elsewhere, the aid is extremely likely to come in a 
form that will upset their own control over the 
schools that have hitherto been theirs. Rate-aid 
will mean ratepayers’ representation, and that 
ought certainly to make the school the parish school, 
and not the parson’s. The parish school will be 
in its management as non-ecclesiastical as the 





parish council; and though, if the parson is able 
and willing to give his help (as, to do him justice, he 
nearly always is), that help will gladly be welcomed, 
still in all but purely religious matters in eve 
case, and possibly often in those also, the control will 
pass from his hands to those of his colleagues in the 
management. 

This hope is strengthened by several incidents 
this week. To begin with, there is the very remark- 
able and most welcome exposure of our obenstionst 
needs which Sir John Gorst has published in the 
current number of the North American Review. He 
takes occasion while emphasising those needs to 
denounce the backwardness of the Voluntary schools, 
and of the landed interest in supporting them, in 
language that more than fulfils our expectations of 
trouble in the composite Tory party of to-day. He 
tells us, what everybody recognises but the obscur- 
antists and some of the fervent Sacerdotalists, that 
the Voluntary schools now of necessity stint and 
starve their teaching staff; he urges, if they are to 
do their work, they must have more money, and that 
they must keep the children longer, which also 
means increased expense; and he indicates, not 
obscurely, that a mere capitation grant is of little 
use. Rate-aid, and plenty of it, is what he evidently 
means to demand, and he makes a vigorous appeal 
to the country at large not to be afraid of spending 
freely on elementary education, since it is only by 
such expenditure that technical education can be 
made possible and that we can maintain our ability 
to compete in the industrial race. We get the same 
sort of attack on the ultra-Clericals in a notable 
passage (referred to elsewhere) in the Edinburgh 
Review for the current quarter. The author condemns 
Clerical pretensions and extols the present system ; 
more than that, he predicts a revolt of the laity in its 
favour. Some people may think that the history of 
last session shows that that revolt has come already ; 
and a very significant indication that it has long 
ago come in the North is given by Sir John Brunner 
in a letter to Tuesday’s Times. The Bishop of 
Newcastle had rashly claimed that in the North of 
England the proportion of children in Voluntary 
schools, relatively to those in Board schools, was 
far larger than in the South. But Sir John Brunner 
points out that in the North these Voluntary schools 
are largely not Church of England schools. They 
exist, indeed, as a means of escape from “ petty and 
irritating clerical domination,” and thus they show 
that in the Province of York “ Voluntaryist”’ and 
“Clerical” are anything but synonymous. 

When we leave the extreme Clerical Voluntaryists, 
and come to those more moderate and reasonable 
Churchmen who are represented by the leading 
articles—though seldom in the correspondence—of 
the Guardian, we find, from a recognition of the 
situation, a tendency to accept some compromise. 
Mr. Asquith on Monday suggested that more money 
might be given to the Voluntary schools, by rate- 
aid or otherwise, in return for more popular 
control. By all means, says the Guardian; only 
keep the control to secular things. Separate, 
in short, the religious and secular teaching, 
and let the former be controlled by authorised 
religious teachers alone. It would be idle to over- 
look the fact, and the strong objections that there are 
under existing conditions to this plan. As we have 
said on previous occasions, we fear that (sometimes 
at least) it would mean less Bible and more 
catechism—that is, more and “ higher’? dogma. 
Now we do not wish, nor do we believe that parents 
in any locality wish, that Church teaching should be 
at the mercy of teachers as “ high ” as the Cowley 
Fathers, for instance ; and we are sure that it will be 
absolutely necessary to secure that the Conscience 
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Clause shall be observed in spirit as in form. 
If we have to choose between Voluntary schools 
managed by the clergyman and his nominees, and 
Voluntary schools controlled in educational matters 
by the ratepayers, we of course prefer the latter. At 
least the school will tend to be a public affair, and 
not the private enterprise of a section of the 
community. 

It is this conception of the school as public that 
now needs promoting and strengthening; and in 
connection with it we are glad to note a little volume 
on education in Cheshire this year, issued by Sir 
John Brunner and Mr. J. Lawrence Hammond.* 
It gives an excellent sketch of the history of English 
elementary education; it deals with the Voluntary 
school problem; it gives the Day School Code, 
various Acts of Parliament, and other official 
documents; and then it states what is being 
done in Cheshire to-day in elementary, general, 
and technical instruction alike, and adds some 
hints for improvement, got from foreign ex- 
perience. If every county had such a volume, 
and every locality could know as much about its 
public elementary and technical schools as a town 
may know about its grammar school, there would 
be some chance of developing that feeling without 
which Sir John Gorst’s appeal must fall on deaf 
ears. We do not want the Compromise disturbed ; 
still less do we desire to see the Board schools 
planed down to the normal level of their struggling 
Voluntary rivals. But we do want the schools to 
become really national; and if the Voluntaryists 
must be gratified somehow, we think it not im- 
possible that rate-aid may at once gratify them 
and help to that end. We believe that experi- 
ence shows the religious difficulty to be largely 
an artificial difficulty, made by sensitive and 
over-conscientious people with scanty educational 
experience, and disappearing when treated with 
ordinary common sense. If Churchmen will frankly 
accept control of the schools by the ratepayers in all 
secular matters, and the more advanced among them 
will be reasonable about the teaching of the text of 
the Book on which the faith of their Church is 
based—as all but a small section probably will—we 
think that on our side rate-aid for their schools 
might possibly be agreed to, with its consequences— 
at least as a basis for discussion, or as a pis aller. 








SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S SPEECH. 





oe EDWARD CLARKE in his speech at York 
}_) performed a very courageous public duty, and 
though he was not free from indiscretion in his 
manner of performing it he deserves full credit for 
the courage he showed in discharging a somewhat 
dangerous task. He has occupied himself in read- 
ing the various documents which have been published 
by our Government to support the British case 
against Venezuela. These are elaborate documents, 
filling not much less than a thousand pages. He 
has also read the short statement of the Venezuelan 
case in a dozen pages or so, which has been 
communicated by our ambassador at Washington. 
On the documents before him—those documents 
being almost entirely those selected by our own 
Foreign Office—he has formed the opinion that 
“no Commission with such evidence as was 
before it could decide in favour of this country.” 
He does not, of course, say or mean that the 
Commission would be likely to decide in favour 








* Copies may be had on application to Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., Druid’s Cross, Wavertree, Liverpool. 





of the extreme claim of Venezuela. The claim 
to all territory up to the Essequibo was based 
on an obvious blunder, and is now practically 
withdrawn by the representatives of Venezuela 
before the Washington Commission. What he 
means is that no Commission could decide that 
England was entitled to all the lands which 
she claims, whether it be the Jands in the 
upper basin of the Cuyuni, which are beyond 
the Schomburgk line, or the lands between the 
Barima and the Amacura, which are within the 
Schomburgk line. In this sense—and it is the 
obvious sense of his words—Sir Edward Clarke is, 
in our humble judgment, right. We may claim to 
have arrived at the same opinion when the first 
British Blue Book appeared, and nothing in 
the third Blue Book or in the. fifth (which 
contains Schomburgk’s naive account of how he 
fixed the line which has become the irreducible 
minimum of the Foreign Office) has altered the 
opinion which we then formed. We cannot help 
being strengthened by the judgment of the leading 
advocate at the Bar. The Daily News speaks of his 
ignorance of the newspaper history of the question. 
This ignorance, when we come to facts, really 
amounts to this: The Venezuelans showed that a 
map which had been in circulation from 1875 was 
discovered by the Foreign Office in 1886 to show 
the boundary not according to the Schomburgk 
line as we now claim it, but according to another 
Schomburgk line; that the plate. was altered, 
and that the altered map was put into circula- 
tion bearing the original date, Now, these facts 
cannot be explained away. What, they prove. is 
quite another matter.. The Venezuelans might 
describe it as falsification; we as :the correction of 
a blunder in the cheapest possible way, without the 
expense of engraving a new block, But the facts 
are facts. The more recent Blue, Book does not 
attempt to deny them, and we cannot see that there 
is any ground for suggesting that Sir Edward Clarke 
had never read it. If the writer of the article in the 
Daily News had himself read the whole of that Blue 
Book he would have further learnt. that part, of the 
Schomburgk line was‘‘never surveyed by that official.” 
The upper part of the Cuyuni (which is part of the 
Schomburgk line) has never been properly surveyed 
by anyone, and is only tentatively indicated by a 
dotted line on the map prefixed to Blue Book No. 3. 
That map—drawn up by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the War Office—is the best obtainable, but 
it contains the significant note that “ most of the 
topography west of longitude 61° is unreliable.” 
Practically all the disputed territory, except that 
at the mouth of the Orinoco, lies west of 61°. The 
charge of ignorance thus levelled at Sir Edward 
Clarke really, when we analyse it, has no better 
ground than that he read the Blue Books for himself 
and formed his own judgment upon them without 
being guided by the patriotic writings of gentlemen 
who are, perhaps, scarcely so much accustomed as 
he is to sift evidence. 

Sir Edward Clarke is not constitutionally indis- 
posed to Chauvinism. On the contrary, there are 
few Englishmen more inclined than he to push 
English rights to the uttermost. But he is a lawyer, 
whose business it is to put prejudice aside when 
advising his clients. He has always been interested 
in questions of International Law, to which most 
English lawyers give such scant attention. There 
is, therefore, no one more competent than he to 
form an opinion, and it is merely foolish not to 
treat his opinion with respect. There may not 
have been —we believe there was not — any 
“‘ falsification” in 1886, but the S&chomburgk line, 
which we now declare to be the irreducible 
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minimum, while entitled to some respect, was never 
intended to be more than provisional, was never 
generally accepted even by English map-makers as 
the actual frontier, and was never before 1890 de- 
clared by any British statesman to be so final that 
we could not allow arbitration as to territory to its 
eastward. The plea that the Schomburgk line has 
attained a sort of moral finality since Lord Rose- 
bery’s offer of 1886—an offer which reflects great 
credit on his statesmanship—owing to the spread 
of permanent British settlements, is mere nonsense. 
Negroes, despatched on three-monthly engagements, 
and working with hand and spade, have lived in reed 
huts by the diggings in the Cuyuni basin, whether 
within the Schomburgk line or beyond it. There 
is, we believe, a single mill crushing gold near the 
Barima; but there are not, and never have been, 
a hundred Englishmen living to the west of the 
Aberdeen line. It is merely preposterous to suggest 
that occupation such as that is an effective reason 
for refusing to submit territorial claims to abitra- 
tion. Whatever rights the British subjects in 
disputed territory may have, they have no homes 
there, and money compensation would be the 
only compensation they would desire. The 
Foreign Office is the only principal department 
of State in which the clerkships are not filled 
up by open competition. Probably for this 
reason its departmental work is habitually worse 
done than that of other Departments.  IIl- 
informed officials lured Lord Salisbury into taking 
up a false position and writing the unfortunate 
despatch which Mr. Edmund Robertson so well 
criticised on Tuesday at Dundee. Outside aid has 
since been called in, and the British case has been 
stated with ability and ingenuity. But no in- 
enuity can conceal the defects of the case from 
those who read the Blue Books through, and Sir 
Edward Clarke has done a service to his country in 
letting the mass of men who have no time for such 
study know that the facts do not support the 
extreme position which England originally took up. 
Sir Frank Lockwood, we notice, thinks that the 
speech at York may embarrass the Government in 
coming to a settlement with the United States. It 
may be that the American people, already fully con- 
vinced that we are in the wrong in refusing arbitra- 
tion, may be still further confirmed in that belief, 
and that their Government may, therefore, be less 
inclined to yield. But there never was the slightest 
ehance of the United States yielding. Bluff is less 
likely to succeed there than anywhere else, and the 
State Department is, no doubt, quite convinced that 
no impartial arbitrator could decide in favour of our 
extreme case. What is wanted in the matter of 
Venezuela, as in that of Armenia, is a strengthen- 
ing of Lord Salisbury’s hands against those English- 
men who can never bear to see England receding 
from a position she has once taken up, even if 
she took it wrongly. It may be humiliating to 
back down before America, but if justice requires 
that we should do so, there canbe no excuse for 
allowing our feelings of pride to override our sense 
of honesty. If the United States agree that future 
disputes of all kinds should be referred to a1 bitration, 
we shall have received ample compensation for any 
sacrifice we may make in allowing the dispute as to 
the territory between the Roja and the Schom- 
burgk lines to go to arbitration in spite of Lord 
Salisbury’s declaration a year ago that we never 
would. It would be a pity to have to admit our- 
selves in the wrong. It would allow our enemirs 
abroad, as well as our cousins in the States, to 
triumph over us. - But we might not be without 
our revenge. We could hang a permanent official. 
Many a good man has been hanged for less, 
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THE USES OF AMBASSADORS, 


T seems a melancholy thing that, at a moment, 
] when the attention of the country is absorbed’ 
in questions of diplomacy, the ablest and most’ 
accomplished of our diplomatists should be retiring; 
from the service which. for many. years he has; 
adorned. Last week Lord Dufferin, bowing to a, 
rule which excludes septuagenarians from our 
Kmbassies in Europe—a rule, the applicability of - 
which in his case all who know him find it difficult, 
to credit, and which, if applied to party politicians, . 
would soon drive Sir William Harcourt from the. 
House of Commons, and would have- ended Mr. 
Gladstone’s career before the- greatest of his Mid- 
lothian campaigns—presented his letters of recall in 
Paris. No man living has behind him a record of 
more consistent and conspicuous success. No man 
living has received more emphatic testimony of 
the universal good opinion of his contemporaries. 
The holder in turn, in every quarter of the world, 
of all the highest offices which outside England an 
Englishman can fill; the counsellor on whose tact 
and resource in times of exceptional difficulty abroad 
every Government has in turn relied; the spoiled 
child of both political parties, to each of whom he 
is bound by many ties, Lord Dufferin has for years 
occupied that happy position of authority inde- 
pendent of party for which even party-leaders 
have been known to sigh. To the world at large 
such a career seems as complete and fortunate 
as any that an English nobleman can desire. 
In dignity, continuity and affluence, no Parlia- 
mentary career comes near it. In freedom from 
what are commonly supposed—generally, perhaps, 
by common minds—to be the sordid necessities of 
party management, its superiority is not to be 
denied. In actual influence on the fortunes of the 
world, it probably surpasses any other. And yet 
we suspect that there are few men, even in the high 
race of ambassadors and viceroys, who would not 
exchange their lofty station for a place among the 
leaders of their party, and we are not without hope 
that the rule which has compelled Lord Dufferin to 
retire from the diplomatic field may only lead him 
to find other occupation in an office where his vigour 
and experience can be used for the benefit of his 
countrymen at home. 

We incline to think that the usefulness of 
ambassadors is increasing every day. The object 
of the old diplomacy—the diplomacy which began 
with Wolsey and Elizabeth, which lasted to the 
days of Metternich and Talleyrand, and which has 
its advocates in Europe still—was in the main a 
mischievous object, directed to fomenting animosi- 
ties rather than to conciliating differences among 
its rivals—to making enemies rather than to making 
friends. Its methods were frankly false and cynical. 
It more often provoked than averted wars. It was, 
on the whole, a dangerous influence in the world. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth century, Prince 
Bismarck has been its chief exponent; and though 
his metheds lacked the finish of his predecessors, 
though he rarely condescended to hide the iron 
hand within a velvet glove, his policy of dividing 
the Powers of Europe, and of encouraging their 
jealousies in order to rule among them, has been 
the most consistent and unscrupulous exhibition 
of the old diplomacy in modern times. Never- 
theless, in spite of Prince Bismarck, a different 
tradition has for some time past been growing up 
in the Embassies of Europe. The most successful 
of Lord Dufferin’s colleagues abroad in recent years 
have been men like Sir William White at Constan- 
tinople, Lord Ampthill and his successor at 
Berlin, and our new Ambassador, Sir Edmund 
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Monson, in Paris, who have had a _ certain 
quiet power of speaking plainly, and of saying 
firmly exactly what they mean, which the Metter- 
nichs and Talleyrands neither studied nor desired. 
The object of the modern diplomat—we speak 
of Englishmen whose practice we know best; 
but there are signs that the new tradition is 
accepted in other countries, too, and M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, the French Ambassador to Germany after 
the war was an illustration of it—the object of 
the modern diplomat is not to make mischief so 
much as to avert it, not to encourage enmities, but 
rather to make friends. He desires peace, as a rule, 
far more sincerely than his predecessors. He desires, 
we believe invariably, the welfare of the country to 
which he is attached. In some cases, such as those 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in Turkey a genera- 
tion since, and of Lord Cromer in Egypt to-day, he 
fills the capacity of guardian and mentor as well as 
that of diplomaticagent. For such a position trans- 
parent honesty of purpose is as essential as the 
power to impress a belief in this honesty on those 
whom it affects. 

Another thing which in recent times has tended 
to increase the friction of nations and the useful- 
ness of agents who can keep that friction down, is, 
we fear, beyond question, the influence of the Press. 
The Foreign Office, Mr. Curzon boasted the other 
day, has not yet succumbed to the interviewer. 
The Embassies abroad are, at least, as impervious to 
Press influences as the Foreign Office here. Never- 
theless, no small part of their labours consists in 
counteracting the irritation which the newspapers 
produce, which has been recently illustrated in 
the paper warfare that has made itself felt in 
London and that has raged acutely in Paris and 
Berlin, and which, so long as writers in the Press 
treat international questions on impulse rather 
than on information, and are content in their 
irresponsible freedom to express a nation’s passing 
feelings rather than its settled thoughts, is almost 
certain from time to time to disturb the calm of 
Europe. From the influence of such feelings, hap- 
pily, ambassadors are largely free. Being in the 
secret of what is going forward, they are naturally 
less impatient than those who are outside. They 
see inevitably something of the other side; and 
they have the inestimable advantage of meeting 
their opponents face to face. There are compara- 
tively few points of policy which could not at least 
be brought nearer to a settlement, if two men who 
really understood them could meet and talk them 
over on a friendly footing, and it is the opportunity 
of doing this which ambassadors happily possess. 
They have the power, which no newspaper can 
ever have, of saying nothing when words would 
do harm, and of saying the right thing on the 
most effective occasion, when to say it may 
do good. Few ambassadors, perhaps, have ever 
carried this power further than the present repre- 
sentative of the United States, who ventured almost 
to defy his own Government in expressing, in the 
face of President Cleveland’s message, the impossi- 
bility of a war between America and England. Bat 
few would deny that Mr. Bayard’s memorable utter- 
ance did as much as anything to allay excitement in 
this country, and rendered a great service to the 
cause of peace. To these powers and opportunities 
men like Lord Dufferin add a wide personal know- 
ledge of sovereigns and of statesmen, the ascendency 
which belongs to men of high character and large 
attainments, the authority of long experience, and 
that matchless gift of social charm, which among 
English politicians Bolingbroke bequeathed to Sheri- 
dan and Sheridan transmitted as their fortune to 
his race. We believe that in the days to come the 








task of our ambassadors will tend to grow more 
arduous than ever. With improved communications 
they will have, perhaps, less responsibility. With 
improved appliances they may have less actual work, 
so that they will not need, like Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, to keep their secretaries writing for thirty 
hours at a stretch. But the duty of keeping the 
peace among the nations shows no signs of growing 
easier as time goes on, and we shall be fortunate if 
we find men to undertake it as well equipped by 
nature and by training as the very distinguished 
representative whose retirement from Paris every 
Englishman deplores. 
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S was generally expected, both in the money 
SA market and on the Stock Exchange, the Bank 
of England directors on Thursday raised their rate 
of discount to 4 per cent. The change, in our 
opinion, is decidedly wise, if the directors take 
means to make the rate efficient. It will be re- 
membered that during last week considerably 
over 2 millions sterling was withdrawn from 
the Bank of England. For the week ending 
Wednesday night last very nearly 1} million has 
been withdrawn, and it is perfectly evident 
that unless effective means are taken to pre- 
vent the drain, further sums will be withdrawn, 
especially upon American account. In view of the 
uncertainty regarding the political outlook in the 
United States, strenuous efforts have been made for 
months past to take gold for New York. It is 
admitted now upon all sides that hoarding to a 
very considerable extent is going on throughout the 
United States; whils there is also a small premium 
on gold. Shipments have been matarially strength- 
ened by the very large increase in the export 
of produce, including cotton, which has taken 
place during the last month, and by the rise 
which has taken place in the price of wheat. The 
fact that so large a quantity of produce is being 
exported from America to Europe appears to many 
to show that it will be necessary for gold to be 
shipped from Europe to the United States in order 
to settle the balance of trade. That the export of 
produce from America has enormously increased, 
and is likely to increase during the early future, we 
fully admit; but at the same time it should be 
borne in mind that the United States has to pay to 
Europe every year immense sums in the form of 
interest and dividends upon the vast amount of 
capital which, during the past half-century, has been 
invested by Europeans in the United States. In addi- 
tion to this there have been large sales of American 
securities from Europe to America, and many of 
these have still to be paid for. Nevertheless, the fact 
of the large increase in the exports from the United 
States has materially aided those who are anxious 
to obtain gold in Europe for export to America. 
The discount market throughout the week has 
consequently been firm, but there has been no 
difficulty in obtaining money in the short loan 
market at anything from 1} to 1} per cent. 

The heavy withdrawals of gold from the Bank of 
England and the uncertainty which has prevailed as 
to how much more may betaken have had a depressing 
effect upon the stock markets, although prices have 
for the most part been well maintained. There has 
been some buying of the highest class of i vest- 
ment securities, but the business of this descrip- 
tion cannot be described as at any time active. 
The only market which has shown any appreciable 
rise in prices during the week has been that for 
American railroad securities. The activity ha- been 
almost wholly upon professional account, but never- 
theless it has been one of the liveliest markets 
of the week. The opinion that Mr. McKinley will 
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be elected to the Presidency continues to grow 
both in New York and in London. The advance 
which has taken place in the price of wheat and 
the fact that America is exporting large quanti- 
ties of produce to Europe at improving prices, 
are expected to be of great advantage to Mr. 
McKinley in obtaining votes, as tending to allay 
the di-content felt by the farmers in the South 
and West whose embarrassments are now well 
known. A rise in the price of the commodities which 
they have to export, it is argued, will have the 
effect of assisting them to pay off their mortgages, 
and consequently they will be less inclined to sup- 
port Mr. Bryan and his schemes of repudiation. 
In any case, we would warn readers to be very 
careful in operating in American railroad securities 

at any rate until the results of the elections, 
which will take place in the first week in November, 
are known. 

Foreign Government securities continue depressed 
on account of the uncertainty which is felt at the 
position of several important operators in Paris. 
The difficulties of Spain ii Cuba are increasing day 
by day. Spain seems quite unable to subdue Cuba, 
and appears equally unwilling to acknowledge its in- 
dependence. The strain upon the already exhausted 
Spanish Treasury, if it goes on much longer, must 
make Spain hopelessly insolvent. It is well known 
that the bulk of Spanish securities are held by the 
great financial houses in Paris, and consequently, 
as there is practically no market for these securities 
elsewhere, what will happen to some of these houses 
should Spain default is naturally causing consider- 
able anxiety. This anxiety regarding the position 
of one or two important houses in Paris has had a 
very depressing effect upon South African mining 
securities, 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY,—The papers to-day confirm my 
information of last week as to the highly 
satisfactory condition of the Venezuelan Question. 
Lord Salisbury is, I believe, fully convinced that if 
the question is to be settled at all it must be settled 
in conjunction with President Cleveland's Cabinet, 
and there is every reason to hope that we are on 
the eve of the final adjustment of a difference that 
was once so acute. Sir Edward Clarke’s speech at 
York was undoubtedly prompted by most patriotic 
motives, but it was one-sided and indiscreet, and 
has helped to confirm the opinion that great lawyers 
are by no means necessarily great statesmen. 

A curious rumour, which has been circulated in 
an intermittent fashion for some months past, is 
again being repeated in many different quarters. 
I should hesitate to allude to it here, if it had not 
reached me from men whose judgment is to be relied 
upon. It is to the effect that Mr. Chamberlain was 
cognizant of the raid of last December before it 
took place. My own information does not confirm 
this story, and for the credit of English public life 
I shall be glad to see it disproved; but those who 
repeat it declare that a serious attempt will be 
made before long to bring the facts to light, and 
they profess confidence that the result of that 
attempt will be to establish the charge they bring 
against Mr. Chamberlain. If their anticipations 
should be verified, we are clearly on the eve of 
important public events. 

I hear that Lord Rosebery's great speech last 
week, which occupied an hour and fifty minutes in 
the delivery, and the literary force and masterly 
grasp of which have been so universally admired 
—even by those who profess to differ from the 
speaker's conclusions—was prepared in an extra- 
ordinarily short space of time. In fact, I am told 
that the ex-Premier only completed the few notes 
with which he furnished himself when the carriage 





was actually waiting at his door to take him to the 
meeting. The speech deserves, consequently, to be 
regarded as a most remarkable intellectual effort, 
and it shows that whatever other gifts may, in the 
opinion of his critics, be denied to Lord Rosebery, 
he unquestionably possesses in an unrivalled degree 
among our public men the gift of brilliant and 
effective extempore speech. The speech itself will, 
I understand, shortly be published in a separate 
form. 

There is very grave uneasiness in London at the 
prospect in India. The famine threatens to be 
one of exceptional severity, and with the famine 
will come certain political disturbances, the first 
symptoms of which are already visible. It is, 
perhaps, fortunate for the people of Hindostan, for 
whom we are so directly and clearly responsible, 
that we are not actually at war in Europe at this 
moment. We shall at least be able to put forth all 
our strength in our battle against the famine. 

Sunday.—I see that the Observer twits THe 
SPEAKER because at one time this journal advo- 
cated the sending of the British fleet to Smyrna, 
whereas now it counsels no action against the will of 
Europe. It is perfectly true. Twelve months ago, 
at a time when some of those who now shout most 
loudly about Armenia were silent, I did urge in 
these pages that the fleet should be sent to Smyrna, 
and there is good reason to believe that at that 
time we might have acted with absolute safety on 
behalf of the Armenians. Last November Baron 
Blanc, then Foreign Minister in the Government of 
Signor Crispi, told me with his own lips in the 
Foreign Office at Rome that the Italian fleet had 
received orders to follow the English fleet and 
support it in any action it might take against 
Turkey. In fact, Baron Blanc assured me that the 
Italian admiral was placed under the commands 
of his English colleague. If we had struck a blow 
then all might have been saved. But what has 
happened since that time? The support of Italy is 
lost, and we find on the Continent a combination 
of Powers who have informed us in the plainest 
terms that if we now attempt to take any separate 
action of this kind they will immediately attack us. 
If they do, we shall certainly not be able to save the 
Armenians, and it will take us all our time to defend 
ourselves. ‘Circumstances alter cases,” as the old 
saw says. THE SPEAKER has always favoured, and 
still favours, any step that Great Britain can take 
for chastising the Sultan short of one that would 
bring about a general European war. It is precisely 
because such a war would inevitably follow if we 
were now to send our fleet into a Turkish port with 
hostile intent, that Taz SPEAKER no longer advocates 
that measure. Where is the inconsistency here ? 

Monday. The “newspaper war” between 
Germany and Great Britain is one of those signs 
of the times that cannot be disregarded by in- 
telligent students of passing events. Whether the 
war began in this country or in Germany does not 
matter. The fact that it is being kept up, especially 
on the German side, with so muck bitterness is the 
significant feature. The truth is that the European 
system seems to be in the melting pot at present, 
and Germany is desperately nervous as to the shape 
in which it will emerge from it. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney's characteristic letter in this morning's 
Times—unfair as it is to Lord Rosebery—touches 
the one weak spot in the armour of this country 
—Egypt. It is because we are in Egypt that we 
find it difficult to come to terms with France and 
Russia. No doubt there are many good reasons why 
we should refuse to listen to the arrogant demands 
of French journalists with regard to that country. 
But it is well that the country should understand 
that if we were to arrange our occupation of the 
Nile Valley with the rest of Europe, and regularise 
our position as the trustees and guardians of the 
Egyptian people, we should be set free from the 
chief hindrance to our effective action on behalf of 
the Armenians. One is anxious to see if this fact 
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is recognised by the speakers at the St. James's Hall 
meeting this evening. Mr. Courtney's attitude of 
ultra-humiliation is not one that will strike the 
average Englishman as being either wise or dig- 
nified; but in calling attention to Egypt he has 
undoubtedly hit upon the weak spot in our armour, 
and it is just as well that politicians at home should 
know it. 

Tuesday.—Yesterday’s meeting in St. James's 
Hall was a very notable gathering, and even those 
who may object to some of the sentiments uttered 
by the various speakers will hardly attempt to deny 
either the enthusiasm or the representative character 
of the audience. It was not such an audience as was 
gathered in the same hall twenty years ago for the 
same purpose. The speakers, though all men of 
weight and influence, were certainly not up to the 
calibre of the 1876 platform. But, on the other hand, 
two things are to be remembered. The first is that 
the former meeting was carefully arranged for by a 
highly representative committee, and was organised 
with a thoroughness such as I do not remember in 
the case of any other meeting of the kind. The 
second is that this meeting was called to support 
the Ministry and that of twenty years ago to 
denounce it. Alas! it is only too true that it is 
infinitely more diflicult to arouse public sentiment 
in this country on a public question when the 
element of party is left out of account than when 
the movement is purely and simply partisan. Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter was as strong as he promised that 
it should be. Whether it was so effective as it would 
have been if it had been rather more guarded in 
language is doubtful. If the national movement 
miscarries—a contingency which would indeed be 
deplorable—it will not be because it has been 
“damped down,” but because some of those con- 
cerned in it have gone beyond the more sober- 
minded section of the community. However, for 
the present things look more hopeful. I am told 
on good authority that Lord Salisbury did make 
an impression on the Czar at Balmoral, and one 
has only to read between the lines of the Prime 
Minister's letter and Mr. Curzon’s speech in order 
to see that a very strenuous effort is now being 
made to move one or more of the Great Powers to 
concerted action with Evgland in the East. In 
this country there is no one who has put forward 
the notion, which Mr. Gladstone has denounced so 
energetically, that our pace is to be guided by that 
of the slowest and most timid of the six Powers. 
Between an abject policy of that kind and a refusal 
to shout out a defiance of all the Powers—a defiance 
which nobody means to carry into effect—there is 
all the difference in the world. 

Sir William Harcourt’s friends must have been 
relieved when they learned that the letter purport- 
ing to be signed by him was a forgery. There was 
a magnificent audacity in the precious document 
that was calculated to take away the breath of an 
ordinary man. The forgery is a disgraceful one, 
without excuse of any kind, and one can only hope 
that Sir William will be successful in discovering 
and punishing its author. In the meantime I note 
that Lord Rosebery’s most pertinacious enemies are 
now trying to drive him out of the field by promul- 
gating with much solemnity the doctrine that no 
Peer can ever become a Liberal Prime Minister. 
Thus, like the Jacobins, they are proscribing a class 
in order to strike at an individual! If one wanted 
& measure of the men who have tried so hard to 
wreck the Liberal party during the last three years, 
we have it here. 

Wednesday.—Lord Rosebery seems to have sur- 
prised some of his critics by his speech at Colchester 
yesterday. A political speech had not been ex- 
pected. Nevertheless people might have known 
that he would hardly have spoken yesterday at all 
without making some reference to the meeting of 
the previous day at St. James’s Hall. The saddest 
thing in connection with the present agitation is 
that it should have been turned into an occasion 





for furthering the interests of a small party 
clique. The St. James’s Hall meeting had no con- 
scious connection with that clique, but it was not 
wholly free from the disposition to regard Lord 
Rosebery as the scapegoat who is to bear the whole 
burden of the iniquities of the Sultan. It is the old, 
old story. Twenty years ago Mr. Forster was the 
victim of the same malice and the same folly. This 
year it is Lord Rosebery. Time speedily avenged 
Mr. Forster and covered his assailants with con- 
fusion. It will do the same for Lord Rosebery ; but 
meanwhile he clearly does not mean to allow him- 
self to be silenced even by Mr. Gladstone’s flery 
language; and at Colchester he repeated with an 
emphasis that impressed everybody, and an explicit- 
ness that the newspapers cannot pretend to mis- 
understand, his simple assertion that isolated action 
on the part of this country must mean the exter- 
mination of the Armenians who are still left, and 
the breaking out of a general European war. There 
were people at St. James’s Hall twenty years ago 
who clamoured for war just as there were people who 
clamoured for it this week. I remember the witty Mr. 
Henry Richard “ bringing down the house” by his 
declaration that he loved peace so devotedly that he 
was even ready to fight in order to secureit. This, 
from the secretary of the Peace Society, was rather 
strong. At that time Mr. Gladstone, as the Daily 
News opportunely reminds us this morning, was 
opposed to isolated action, and to anything that would 
bring about a general war. Nowit is Lord Rosebery. 
And that Lord Rosebery speaks with a higher au- 
thority than any of the gentlemen who either made 
speeches or wrote letters to be read at the St. James’s 
Hall Conference can boast of, is indisputable. I should 
say that nobody outside the Cabinet knows as much 
as he does. It was but the other day that M. de 
Staal, the Russian Ambassador, was his guest at 
Dalmeny. In these circumstances, instead of de- 
nouncing him for his repetition of the emphatic 
warning he has already given the country as to 
the meaning and results of isolated action, the 
friends of the Armenians would do better to ask 
themselves whether he can possibly be making these 
statements for any other reason than that he knows 
them to be true. That, most unfortunately, they 
are true is the belief of nine out of ten among all 
those who take an interest in this question of 
Armenia. 

Thursday.—“Trafalgar Day” was an unquestion- 
able success yesterday. The great square was 
occupied from morn to eve by a crowd bigger than 
any that it has held since the memorable Sunday 
when the Metropolitan Police, under the orders of 
Mr. Matthews, were engaged—quite a la Turque— 
in committing brutal assaults upon unoffending 
citizens. On this occasion, however, the police 
remained quiet, and there was consequently no 
disorder. The decorations of the great column 
were simple and in good taste, and though it is 
doubtful whether all who came to stare and admire 
knew what it was all about, there was a distinct 
ebullition of patriotic fervour. The French,naturally, 
do not like the celebration. But really they ought 
to feel flattered by our imitation of one of their 
characteristic national customs. That we have 
adopted this decoration of memorials of the dead 
from our neighbours cannot be doubted. The 
custom may be wise or the reverse; but it is at 
least unmistakably French. 

More rumours this morning of the conclusion of 
an arrangement between Russia, France, and Eng- 
land for “settling” the Sultan. There is un- 
doubtedly some truth in them, and they point 
clearly to the only possible mode of dealing with 
the great problem. The account of the Franco- 
Russian alliance given in the Daily Chronicle this 
morning accords with the interpretation of it 
which has been held all along in the best-informed 
quarters, and it may therefore be accepted as 
authentic, even though it may have no claim to 
be regarded as authoritative. 
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Friday.—The affair at the Chinese Embassy is so 
ludicrous in some of its aspects that its serious side 
runs some danger of being forgotten. But one has 
only to think of what would be the state of feeling 
here if the German Ambassador, for example, were 
to kidnap some political refugee who happened to 
be coming up the steps at the Duke of York’s 
column, and cast him into the cellars of the adjoin- 
ing embassy, to realise the gravity of the incident. 
It is to be hoped that Sir Halliday Macartney will 
be able to convince his distinguished masters of the 
suicidal folly of their action. 

The great break-up in Turkey continues. I am 
sorry to find, from the letter of my Constantinople 
correspondent, received this morning, that the belief 
prevails there that Russia and England have not 
come to any agreement. He confirms the statement 
I have made on the preceding page, as to what might 
have been done twelve months ago, if Lord Salisbury 
had possessed the necessary courage and vigour ; 
but, alas! he also confirms the general impression 
that since that time isolated action by England 
could only have led to war. 


THE COURAGE OF 
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Dee em statesman has had the courage to 
defy one of the most cherished traditions of 
his country. Hitherto, a public man in France, whose 
honour has been impugned, has sought satisfaction 
at the point of the sword or the mouth of the pistol. 
It is a common thing to read that a speech in the 
tribune of the Chamber, or even an exclamation, 
has constrained a Deputy to send his seconds to 
his critic. Most of thesa affairs are trivial 
both in the initiative and the sequel; but 
custom would justify the killing of a Minister 
whose life was regarded as an obstacle to a par- 
ticular cause. Cases of that kind are well known 
in the history of French politics. It is certain 
that General Boulanger tried to kill M. Floquet, 
but, in his impatience, the more expert duellist 
ran upon his opponent’s sword. Unfortunately, the 
practice of duelling is not often distinguished by 
this irony of retribution. But the tradition of 
reparation has now been broken by M. Barthou, the 
Minister of the Interior, who, instead of challenging 
a traducer, submitted the charge to a “jury of 
honour,” and has secured a triumphant acquittal. 
It cannot be said that the case was one to which the 
usual conditions of honourable “satisfaction” did 
not apply. M. Barthou was accused of having made 
himself a wedding portion by a discreditable specu- 
lation on the Bourse. The “jury of honour” was 
empanelled to discover the real origin of the 
money; and the judgment, signed, amongst others, 
by that redoubtable fire-eater, M. Henri Roche- 
fort, declared that M. Barthou had received fifty 
thousand francs from his parents. The calumniator 
is satisfied, and M. Barthou is the object of general 
congratulations; but nobody in Paris appears to 
have pointed out that to bring such a charge of 
gross dishonesty without the smallest warrant is a 
piece of recklessness which cught to be severely 
punished. The libeller plumes himself on having 
given M. Barthou an opportunity of vindication—a 
view which would be considered rather impudent by 
an English court of law. Public life is in a curious 
state when a Minister has to disclose the sources of 
his private means at the bidding of an unscrupulous 
opponent. M. Barthou might as well be asked to 
explain whether he pays his blanchisseuse out of his 
official salary or from the proceeds of gambling. 
No imputation is too contemptible to be disregarded 
by a French statesman since the Panama scandals 
accustomed the Parisians to look upon the most 
ordinary honesty amongst their public men as a 
subject of astonishment. 

But the real credit of M. Barthou 


M. BARTHOU. 


has been 





overlooked by his friends. To show that he did 
not steal fifty thousand francs is no special merit in 
a man who has risen to be Minister of the Interior. 
M. Barthou’s achievement is his refusal to conform 
to a code of “honour” which is as stupid as it is 
inhuman, and to set his own personal interests 
above those of the State. A Minister of the Interior 
is not indispensable, it is true. A successor can 
easily be found. The Republic has swallowed a 
multitude of Ministers without any internal com- 
motion. But the real point of honour for a public 
man in any capacity is to treat the service of his 
country as a higher obligation than that of exposing 
his life on account of any trumpery fabrication 
that may be directed against his personal character. 
To act otherwise is to admit that a Minister holds 
his portfolio on the sufferance of any bravo who 
chooses to attack him. This is to make the interests 
of the State subservient to a personal honour 
which does not even distinguish between serious 
offences against itself and offences which are un- 
worthy of notice. Such a code, as we have seen, 
may place a valuable public servant at the merey 
of a ruffian who happens to handle sword or pistol 
with supreme dexterity. M. Barthou has shown 
a civic spirit which might at least suggest to his 
countrymen that it is not the business of a Minister 
to cast his duties to the winds for the sake of rush- 
ing, sword in hand, upon the author of a malevolent 
paragraph. There is, of course, the chance that a 
“jury of honour” might not be impartial, or that 
its decision might be made the pretext by one of 
the appellants for fighting the jurymen in turn. 
But there is enough good sense even amongst French 
duellists to check any aberrations of that kind, 
though the miserable éclaf which attaches to per- 
sonal prowess in these encounters would prevent 
the submission of many private quarrels to a 
tribunal with no other desire than to give a calm 
consideration to the facts. 

Unhappily, the arrogance of a military caste is 
the most formidable obstacle to the abatement of 
duelling. Germany continues to present the most 
monstrous examples of this tyranny. In a café at 
Carlsruhe lately, an artisan, who declined to apolo- 
gice for having inadvertently pushed a chair on 
which an officer was sitting, was run through the 
body by this chartered assassin. It is said to bea 
rule in the German army that even the most trivial 
slight from a civilian to a soldier must be avenged 
in blood if no apology be made, and that any officer 
who neglects this obligation must quit the service. 
The murder of an unarmed man in accordance with 
such a regulation is, of course, sheer savagery, and 
could not stand the test of any judicial inquiry. 
The officer at Carlsruhe may have acted on a mere 
impulse of ferocity; but, in spite of the public 
indignation at his conduct, it is not expected that 
he will be called to account either by the military 
or the civil authorities. Where such a spirit pre- 
vails, where homicide is justified by a uniform, it 
is idle to expect any concession to the spirit which 
declares private bloodshed an offence against the 
community. Some months ago it was proved that 
a German officer, unjustly accused of having 
written libellous letters, and acquitted by a “jury 
of honour,” had been compelled by his military 
caste, and by the pressure of the Imperial Court, 
to engage in a series of duels, or forfeit his 
commission. To people of this stamp, the 
common-sense and self-restraint of M. Barthou 
can only furnish another reason for holding 
civilians in contempt. That the man whose good 
name has been vindicated should not seek the lives 
of those who assailed it is an elementary duty 
of civilisation quite beyond the comprehension of 
the German military mind. “The noble art of 
murdering,” when not signalised on the battlefield 
for the glory of the Bismarckian statesmanship, 
which falsifies despatches to bring about a war, 
is to be exercised at the expense of a defenceless 
workman, or for the gratification of a Cesar who 
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poses as the divinely appointed champion of re- 
ligion. There is not much to choose between this 
conception of humanity and the amiable sentiments 
which animate the master of Yildiz Kiosk. 








RABBONI,. 





T is not a little curious that the ideal should 
so constantly vanish in the concrete while the 
concrete is called upon so often to suggest the ideal. 
Art fails most in producing the spiritual when it 
attempts todoso. This does not surprise us because 
this is what we should expect. It is only by sug- 
gestion, by hint, by parable, that the ideal and the 
spiritual can be attained to. Their habitat is the 
receptive mind, the hearing ear. Hence to thoughtful 
minds the pictorial effort to depict angel or spirit is 
deplorable: it is an offence against the angelic and 
the spiritual on the one hand, and, still worse, it is 
treachery to the human, out of which Art has the 
power to draw, if it will, glimpses of the divine. 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz, in “The Return from 
Calvary,” very properly made use of his art to 
tell the ever-simple, divinely human story as it 
can best be told in terms which we all can, and 
were intended to, understand. But in “The Re- 
surrection Morn,” he outsteps the bounds of 
his art and attempts to give in actual paint that 
“Vision of Angels” which the two matter-of-fact 
disciples do not appear to have seen. It appears to 
us a strange want of perception for an artist who 
finds infinite possibilities in his art, and who in this 
very story might have depicted the “young man 
sitting on the right side arrayed in a white robe,” 
to attempt to portray the supernatural. To most 
of us it is quite evident that nothing can be less 
instructive, nothing can be feebler, nothing less 
spiritual, than attempts to paint something higher 
than a man. The poets, where they succeed, do 
not use this method. They collect all the special 
beauties of a woman and make a goddess, and 
then call the woman of their choice a goddess—a 
glorified woman that they themselves have made. 
Neither is it possible for an artist to improve 
upon his materials except in this way. There 
is no known method of expressing divine things 
in paint other than by drawing out of the 
human those godlike expressions and _ gestures 
which give at least some hint of spiritual 
things. And the sacred story which Mr. Schmalz 
has reproduced would have taught him that its 
glory is in its humanity rather than in its “ vision 
of angels”’—the spiritual truth and magnificence is 
not in them. To our mind the fine and reverential 
canvas which completes the series, now hanging at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, does not adequately illustrate 
the story. Mary could not have mistaken Jesus 
for the gardener if his figure had been so unlike the 
one she knew and which she immediately recognised. 
Canon Scott Holland says in his little introduction; 
“ There he stands; the same, and not another. There 
he stands, assured, steadfast, identical : ‘the Master,’ 
as of old.” With this we do notagree. The picture 
does not give that view. If anyone should dare to 
paint that scene—and we have no _ theological 
obstruction to place before such ardent soul—he 
would do well to paint it as the Canon describes it 
—not as the artist has it—the figure full of the old 
sacred familiarity, but containing under it that 
compelling power which surely no painter will ever 
be able to seize. 

In a sense, if the mind does well to think upon 
this scene, the painter will do right to dwell upon 
it too. But it is the “Mary!” and the reply 
“‘Rabboni!” which he should make his own. ‘“ The 
rest remaineth unrevealed.” The more imaginative 
he thinks his conception, the more glorious he 
dreams to make his figure, less and less will his ideal 
be attained. And this is best. The spirit which 








would perpetuate a pictured and glorified Christ is 


the spirit which this very scene condemns. As far 
as the picture is a success it condemns itself. We 
do not think that this is the province of Art. Its 
work lies rather in the bringing of the spiritual out 
of the human, not in reducing it to the concrete. 








THE DRAMA. 





*“ UNDER THE RED ROBE.” 


HE sub-title of Victor Hugo's Marion Delorme 
was Un Duel sous Richelieu. It would also 
serve as sub-title for the romance, called Under the 
Red Robe by Mr. Stanley Weyman, and turned into 
a play for the new Haymarket management by 
Mr. Edward Rose. Richelieu, as we all know, wrote 
plays in his leisure hours; but the handsomest 
service he ever rendered the stage was the issue of 
his edict against duelling. That is the best of your 
really great man: he not only makes history, but 
stage-plots. M. Hanotaux is understood to be the 
highest living authority on Richelieu; but, what- 
ever his judgment may be, my mind is made up. 
Dumas has settled the question once and for all. 
Richelieu was the enemy of Athos, Porthos, Aramis, 
and D’Artagnan; and that is enough for me, who 
enlisted in the corps of M. de Tréville at a very 
tender age. Some of the gentlemen of the Cardinal's 
guard, I know, were tall men of their bands, though 
one Musketeer was always equal to any sixteen of 
them ; but as for their master, I will never forgive 
him the affair of Milady—never. And so I am 
always glad to see him shown up on the stage. 
History has it that he was a strong man; Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, while outwardly keeping up this 
convention, lets us see that in reality he was a very 
foolish one. I am not sure, by the way, that Mr. 
Weyman intended us to see this; probably not. For 
it is a general law that when the dramatist puts the 
“strong man” of history on the stage, he only 
turns out—as it were, in spite of himself—a “lath 
painted to look like iron.” There was Victor Hugo’s 
Cromwell, who disguised himself as a sentinel, told 
them to “take away that bauble,” in order that his 
four jesters, Trick, Giraff, Gramadoch, and Elespuru, 
might play with it, and will dwell for ever in my 
memory as the speaker of these extraordinary 
lines :— 
“Dis 4 Cham Biblechan, l'un des voyants d’ Ecosse, 
Qu’il marie 4 l’instant, sur le livre de foi, 
Messire Obededom et dame Guggligoy” ! 


Then there was Mr. George R. Sims's Cromwell, 
who spent his time apostrophising the moon from 
a balcony, slapping the top of his head with his 
open palm, and asking the captain of his guard 
“ What o'clock is’'t?” This is the true inwardness 
of the Lord Protector as revealed under the search- 
ing glare of the footlights. 

In the case of Richelieu there has been the same 
ruthless exposure. Hugo, to be sure, shirked the 
disagreeable task by keeping the Cardinal in the 
background, or, as he put it himself, 


“Par moments, dans un drame étincelant et sombre, 
Du pile cardinal on crit voir passer l’ombre.” 


But Bulwer Lytton dragged him out, and showed 
him for the mountebank that he was, shamming 
dead and performing many other remarkable antics. 
Perhaps the weakest point about Richelieu was his 
choice of confidential agents. Dumas knew this when 
he let us see the Cardinal employing Milady. And 
Mr. Stanley Weyman knows it, too, for it is upon 
this very weakness that he builds up the story of 
Under the Red Robe. The Cardinal has an enemy, 
a proscribed nobleman, who is hiding in one of the 
cupboards of the Chateau de Cocheforét. He wants 
to get the noblema: out of that cupboard, and what 
tools do you think he employs for the purpose? 
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The first is a ruined gamester, Gil de Berault, 
who has forfeited his life by fighting a duel, 
and gets it spared on condition of becoming the 
Cardinal's spy. “Lug Henri de Cocheforét out of 
his cupboard,” says the Cardinal in effect-—“ it is for 
you to find out how—and bring him to me, or else 
(literally) go and be hanged!” The Cardinal knows 
nothing of Gil except that he is the best swordsman 
in France—the “ Black Death,” they call him—and 
so thinks it advisable to send a second emissary 
to Cocheforét. This, if you please, is a fatuous 
captain, a fop and a coward. And now we all 
know what to think of the sagacity of Armand 
de Richelieu, But what he lacked in sagacity he 
made up in a keen eye for dramatic possibilities. 
Gil de Berault and Captain Larolle were queer 
agents for so ticklish a business? Nodoubt. But 
then, think of the fun when they meet—the poltroon 
and the “Black Death”! And even when the 
Cardinal was in disgrace, his sense of dramatic 
propriety did not desert him. Ie chose a musical 
programme befitting the occasion, “ What shall the 
monks chant this morning, your Eminence?” And 
his Eminence replied, “The Miserere.” I remember a 
“Plantation Drama” in which a troop of real 
niggers was engaged to sing. When it came to 
the death-bed of the heavy father, a servant entered 
to say, “ Massa, dem dere niggahs outside feel like 
singing a hymn.” And they sang it as the heavy 
father expired. Richelieu would have preferred 
that play to Le Cid, which, we know, he professed 
to dislike. 

But let us not laugh at the Cardinal, for he has 
helped Messrs. Stanley Weyman and Edward Rose 
to a stirring, bustling play of plumed hat and 
sword. And, what is rare indeed in a romantic 
play, there is an inside to this one—a contest of 
wills as well as of weapons. Gil de Berault is 
confronted by a divided duty. For the man he 
kas been set to track down has a sister, Renée; and 
to love Renée is for Gil a liberal education. He 
puts away the dissipated gambler, and is ready to 
become the chivalrous gentleman. But his under- 
taking to the Cardinal? The sure prospect of the 
gallows if he is false to his mission? While he is 
hesitating, the arrival of Captain Larolle with the 
soldiery forces him to a decision. If he does not 
bag Henri de Cocheforét, they will. To rescue 
Renée’s brother from their clutches, Gil is driven 
to arrest him, and, in so doing, stands confessed 
before Renée asaspy. We soon find, however, that 
he has only caught the man in order to let him go. 
For Gil has made his choice. He will go back 
empty-handed to the Cardinal and the gallows that 
await him. But, of course, the Cardinal's dramatic 
instinct would never admit a dénouwement like that; 
he knows that the proper thing to say now is “ Bless 
you, my children” (while the monks change the 
Miserere for Mendelssohn's Wedding March)—and he 
says it. 

None of the indispensable ingredients of romance 
is lacking. There is a capital duel before the curtain 
has been up five minutes. There is a pass in the 
Pyrenees by sunrise. Item: a gentleman in a cup- 
board. Item: a secret stair. Item: a faithful 
servitor with his tongue cut out. The one thing 
one does, perhaps, miss is humour — conscious 
humour ; for in the theatre, whatever you may do out 
of it, you are not expected to regard the Cardinal 
as comic. Here Mr. Weyman falls conspicuously short 
of his master—not that Dumas was a very first-rate 
humorist. Heresy though it be, perhaps, to say so, 
I think the fun of Chicot and Frére Gorenflot is 
occasionally tiresome. But Mr. Weyman seems to 
have no fun at all in him. Mr. Edward Rose and 
Mr. Cyril Maude, between them, attempt to make 
good the omission in the character of the foolish 
Larolle; but the result is not too happy. The acting 
all round is good enough. But only two things need 
be singled out: the Gil de Berault of Mr. Herbert 
Waring, adashing, picturesque—properly, flamboyant 
—performance; and a bluff, rugged soldier, excellently 





done by Mr. Bernard Gould. Good Heavens! I had 
nearly forgotten Richelieu. Mr. Sydney Valentine 
plays him very well, and is carefully made up after 
the well-known study in the National Gallery ; “ il 
a l'air du portrait de Richelieu par Philippe de 
Champaigne, descendu de son cadre,” is the phrase 
which Gautier used of another actor five-and-forty 
years ago, bas been used for every stage Richelieu 
ever since, and may be used now. A. B. W. 








TURKEY AFTER THE SPEECHES, 


CONSTANTINOPLE, October 19th. 

HE best sources of information in Constan- 

tinople have no evidence whatever that the 
visit of the Czar to England and France has 
led to any arrangement for intervention here. At 
the Embassies the situation is regarded as more 
hopeless than ever. It is well understood that 
nothing can be done here so long as the rule of the 
Palace camarilla continues, and that nothing can 
overthrow it but a display of armed force. This 
the Powers cannot agree to use. They prefer to let 
things drift and trust to chance. The only Power 
which is likely to profit by this is Russia, and it isa 
significant fact that she is making every prepara- 
tion to improve the opportunity when it comes. 
The close intimacy of the Embassy and the 
Palace continues, and at the same time troops 
and ships are held in readiness at Odessa and 
Sebastopol to start for Constantinople at an hour's 
notice. Should the Sultan be assassinated or the 
Young Turkey party rise against him, or a massacre 
of foreigners commence, Russia would occupy Con- 
stantinople at once, and dictate terms to the rest 
of Europe. This is what is believed by those who 
ought to know. But there is no evidence that any- 
thing is to be done to improve the condition of the 
country, or to save the Armenians from further 
massacre and plunder. So long as Russia’s oppor- 
tunity does not come, France, Germany, and Austria 
cannot possibly desire such a catastrophe; but they 
all fear Russia, and probably comfort themselves 
with the hope that no such contingency will occur. 
My own impression is that the catastrophe will come 
in some form or other before spring. There is a 
reign of terror here, but no Government which 
inspires confidence in anyone of any nationality. 
Society is disintegrating, and men are becoming 
desperate—ready for anything that may gratify 
their rage or bring about a change. All those 
who are in touch with Turks and Christians see 
evidence of this every day; and the expectation 
of some terrible catastrophe is universal among the 
natives. 

I have read with deep interest the speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and Sir William 
Harcourt. There is one point which they fail 
to mention, which will come out when the history 
of this period is written, and is worthy of notice 
now. Lord Salisbury failed to act at the one 
critical moment when he might have acted with 
every assurance of success, and action at that time 
would have prevented all the great massacres and 
saved England from humiliation. The time was a 
year ago, immediately after the first massacre in 
Constantinople. If he had ordered the fleet to 
Constantinople at that time it would have come 
here without firing a gun, and would have 
been followed by the other fleets. There were 
some six weeks when this was possible. It would 
seem that he failed to see the importance of that 
first massacre until it was too late toact. The British 
Government was enjoying a reaction just at that 
time. There was no one in London, not even an 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. Lord Salis- 
bury himself was in France. When he returned and 
the massacres commenced in the interior, he must 
have seen that the massacre at Constantinople was 
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ordered for the purpose of testing the spirit of the 
Powers—to see what they would tolerate; but then, 
instead of acting, he consulted the other Powers, 
having probably the same faith in the Concert of 
Europe to which Lord Rosebery confesses ; and so he 
lost the one and only opportunity he has ever had 
of independent action. If I had been the only person 
who recommended this action at the time, or if I were 
alone in asserting now that he ought to have acted 
then, I should be silent; but I know that this opinion 
was held then and is held now by persons whose 
official position entitles them to be heard; and I do 
not think that any Ambassador in Constantinople 
questions the fact that the British Fleet might 
have come to Constantinople last October without 
serious opposition. “Three things come not back,” 
said the Caliph Omar —‘“the spent arrow, the 
spoken word, and the lost opportunity.” Since 
that time I do not think that there has been any 
occasion when even Mr. Gladstone would have 
ordered the fleet to Constantinople, though he 
might have taken other independent action. I 
believe that he is right in thinking that England 
might have declared war and seiz2d certain ports 
without bringing on a European war; but I doubt 
very much whether it would have been a wise 
thing to do. I have not Lord Rosebery’s faith 
in the Concert of Europe. The interests of the 
Powers are too conflicting for any agreement 
until the question is forced upon them by some 
action of Russia, and this is quits as likely 
to lead to war as to a peaceful settlement of 
the Eastern Question. For the moment all the 
Powers, and all classes here, are waiting for the 
next move of the Turkish or Armenian revolu- 
tionists, or for some new outbreak at the Palace. 
The Ambassadors as a body are giving no advice to 
the Sultan. M. Nelidoff went to see him on 
Saturday last, but by special invitation. It is M. 
Maximoff who is his chief foreign adviser—though a 
secretary of the Russian Foreign Office was in 
consultation with him last week. The financial 
crisis is acute, bat it can only indirectly disturb 
the Palace camariila. 

The British community here, and all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the city, have met witha 
sad loss in the sudden death of Mr. Wrench, the 
British Consul. He was respected and honoured by 
all who knew him. He has always been a leader 
in everything which interested the colony, and 
since the massacres here he has devoted himself 
to work for the sufferers, especially in aiding 
them to escape from the Empire. 





THE MONTENEGRIN MARRIAGE. 


—- oe 


HE public is always interested in the marriages 

of princes, and when the Royal union is known 

to be one of affection interest is apt to develop into 
enthusiasm. Such is doubtless the feeling of the 
Roman people to-day, when the future king of Italy 
takes as his bride the beautiful Princess Héléne of 
Montenegro. For no Royal wedding of modern 
times has been so romantic as this picturesque 
alliance between the grandson of Victor-Emmanuel 
and the daughter of the Black Mountain. It might 
have been expected that the heir to the Italian 
throne would have sought the hand of some rich 
and Royal lady whose family connections would 
have been a new source of strength to the House of 
Savoy. That such was the advice of Signor Crispi, 
during whose Premiership the project was first 
mooted, there can be little doubt. But the Prince 
of Naples was head over ears in love, and as soon as 
Crispi fell he resolved to carry out his darling plan 
and woo and win the poor but charming Princess 
of Crnagora. He was not the only distinguished 
lover who sought her hand, Before the Czar's 








engagement to a Princess of Hesse, the gossips, re- 
membering that Princess Héléne’s two elder sisters 
had married Russian magnates, assigned her as 
consort to the son of little Montenegro's Imperial 
patron. Still later it was asserted that the young 
King of Servia had offered her marriage, and the 
union was hailed by Serb patriots as the settlement 
of that feud which has existed between the Houses 
of Obrenovié and Petrovic for the last thirty years. 
But the Italian Prince was the favoured suitor, and 
the whole Italian people acclaimed his success. The 
two countries on either shore of the Adriatic, the 
great kingdom and the tiny principality, had at 
least had similar dangers to surmount in the past. 
Servia has been called the “Piedmont of the Balkans,” 
but Montenegro far better deserves the name; for 
just as in Piedmont lay hid the germs of Italian 
liberty when the rest of the Italian Peninsula 
owned the sway of foreign masters, so Monte- 
negro preserved amidst the deep and universal 
gloom of Tarkish rule the torch of freedom, which 
was in our own day to kindle the enthusiasm 
of the Balkan Christians. In bygone ages, too, the 
ties of marriage had united the rulers of the Black 
Mountain with Italian brides. One of the most 
beautiful of Montenegrin ballads, the “Story of 
Stanicha,” tells how the son of Black Ivan wedded 
the daughter of the Venetian Doge, Mocenigo, 
“Listen to me, Doge,” wrote this Highland chief: 
“men say that thou hast in thy house the fairest 
of roses, and I have in mine the fairest of pinks. 
Doge, let us unite the rose with the pink.” The 
Venetian roses and the Montenegrin pinks grew 
together for three generations, until at last a Prince 
of Crnagora abandoned his “rough rock-throne of 
freedom,” and retired to live in Venice with the“ fair 
Latin” whom he loved. 

In recent times also, the two nations have had 
frequent communication with one another. When 
Prince Nicholas was hard pressed by the Turks in 
1862, and all Europe looked on with folded arms, 
while his hereditary enemies dealt him blow upon 
blow, Pius 1X. proved to be his best ally by forbid- 
ding the Catholic Albanians to assist the armies of 
Islim to destroy the Orthodox Christians of the 
Black Mountain. Italy, like Great Britain, was 
represented still more recently at the oft-quoted 
demonstration in 1880, which compelled the Sultan 
to cede to Prince Nicholas the town and harbour of 
Dalcigno, and you may see in many an Italian naval 
officer’s cabin a Montenegrin claymore, picked up as 
a trophy on that occasion. It is to the military 
college at Modena that Montenegrins go for instruc- 
tion in the science of war ; it is to the Italian port of 
Bari that they export their smoked mutton and 
their insect powder, their sumac and the delicate 
scorange, Which abound in their mountain streams. 
Italy supplies them with the workmen who build 
their houses, for a Montenegrin considers manual 
labour beneath the dignity of a man and a warrior 
and Italian is the only foreign language which the 
Highlanders of Crnagora understand. It was for 
that reason that the last Prince Danilo II. drew up his 
code in Italian as well as the vernacular. So, when 
the Prince of Naples went to Cetinje, he found 
himself among people who understood his language 
and had nothing but pleasant reminiscences of his 
country. Montenegro can only benefit from this 
marriage. Austria, her most dreaded neighbour, 
would hardly harm her now that she is so closely 
connected with Austria’s partner in the Triple 
Alliance. The Catholic Albanians, who were trouble- 
some a couple of years ago, may feel some qualms 
about attacking a prince whose daughter has em- 
braced the Catholic faith under such _ striking 
circumstances. And if, as some diplomatists believe, 
Italy will eventually take over North Albania as 
the “‘ Sick Man’s” heir, the Italian and Montenegrin 
frontiers will then march together. 

To the House of Savoy, again, the wedding 
cannot fail to be an advantage. A healthy, strong, 
and vigorous wife was above all else desired for the 
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weakly Prince who is King Umberto’s natural 
successor. In point of lineage, the bride is scarcely 
less distinguished than her husband, for the Petrovic 
dynasty has just completed its second century of 
dominion, and its earlier history is lost in the mists 
of the dark ages. Nor is it a small benefit for 
Italy, situated as she is, to be united with the 
daughter of Russia’s “only friend.” The Tsar is 
known to have strongly advised the marriage, and 
already there have been signs of a better feeling 
between the Courts of Rome and St. Petersburg. 
And in an age of waning enthusiasms, when, as 
Italians complain, the grand ideas of the Risorgi- 
mento have almost died away, this wedding, by 
casting the glamour of romance over the future 
ruler of Italy, may arouse fresh popular sympathies 
with the reigning family. At least, it brings 
with it no embarrassing political ties, no awk- 
ward traditions, and no sinister influence. The 
average Italian, although he may marry for con- 
venience himself, is very well pleased that his 
coming king should marry for love. Even the Pope, 
although he has refused to grant the services of a 
Cardinal or the use of a great church for the 
occasion, is probably not dissatisfied to obtain by 
Princess Héléne’s conversion compensation for what 
he lost in Prince Boris of Bulgaria. Nor is this 
likely to be the last Montenegrin marriage, for 
Princess Héléne’s next sister Anna seems destined 
to be the Queen of Servia. Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro was right, when he said the other day 
to a traveller, who remarked that his country 
had no valuable exports: “Sir, you forget my 
daughters!” W. M. 








THE SMALLEST CHORISTER. 


j HE fat cheeks of the smallest chorister, flushed 


with the heat of the crowded church, were 
almost as red as his dimpled lips. The black eyes 
were round, not at all sleepy; a court beauty 
might have envied their lashes. The black hair had 
been brushed by nurse, and a big boy had set 
straight cassock and surplice in the vestry. The 
sun, fitfully shining through a window on which 
were pictured a shepherd and his flock, threw warm 
gleams upon the chancel floor. The smallest boy 
sat in the front row on the north side, nearest the 
congregation. Next to him was a light-eyebrowed, 
thin boy, a little bigger; so they grew taller by 
degrees towards the altar. The smallest boy was 
not self-conscious under the eye of the crowd; 
neither his beauty nor the rich-toned pipe of a 
voice which Heaven had granted him caused him a 
moment’s complacency. 

He liked to sing ; he had been singing the Psalms 
lustily. In his mind there was no confusion of the 
images they raised, for no sooner were the words 
uttered than he forgot them, and while the chant 
was in progress he had only a vague notion that he 
was using strong language about his enemies, and 
making mention of various things not uninteresting 
in themselves—a bullock, a sharp razor, a green 
olive-tree, etc. 

In the lull of the First Lesson he spent the time 
carefully touching with the fingers of his right 
hand a bit of tin, jagged and skilfully twisted, 
concealed in his left sleeve. There was an inwrapt 
look on his cherubic face, for he was thinking 
deeply as to whether he dare put it on the seat of 
his companion ere they sat down another time. 
His big brother, a bass singer, who sat opposite, 
had lately kicked him for making the ladies in 
the front pews smile. His whole desire now was 
to escape a kicking and yet succeed in seating 
the next boy upon that which should prove un- 
comfortable. 

For the time, discretion prevailed. He sang the 
Te Deum with all the strength of music that was 





in him. As far as he was concerned the rubric 
which provides that the hymn be sung in English 
might as well not have been; no idea from it 
entered his mind. During the second lesson he 
again pushed the rosy tips of his right-hand fingers 
against the concealed instrument of annoyance. 

Soon came the first hymn. The boy piped away 
with solemn cheer— 


“A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come, 
And we shall be with those that rest ” 


There was sometimes a suggestion in his young 
voice of the cuckoo’s “minor third”; it was like 
the voice of a thing in the fields set in tune by God. 

A statesman who stood in a pew near the front 
looked at the child, and in one of those moments 
which flit privily through the soul, never passing 
into words, he wished that he might cast aside a 
life somewhat the worse for wear and begin again, 
as the soul behind the earnest little face was 
beginning. 

* A few more suns shall set-——” 


An old woman dressed in satin and lace, a saint, 
although a countess, smiled at the thought of the 
“serener clime” the pure voice promised, and 
breathed a blessing on the dimpled face. 

A young lady, who was in love with the organist, 
swelled with emotion to think how well the child 
had been trained, and then, under the influence of 
words and music, wept, chiefly because she had 
reason to think that her love was not returned. 


“A few more struggles here, 
A few more partings o’er, 
A few more smiles, a few more tears—— 


the child's voice rose in triumph. ‘“ We shall have 
the aunty-Communion next; then—golly! but I'll do 
it,” he was thinking. 

They went through that part of the service 
which the smallest boy, who picked up words by ear 
only, connected fantastically with his mother’s 
sister, whom he did not like. The Creed relieved its 
monotony ; he chanted with vigour. 

The tin plaything was now concealed in his fat, 
warm fist, and he was singing the second hymn— 


” 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Lilting like a bird’s, the child’s voice went up as in 
holy aspiration. 


* E’en though it be a cross,” 


the countess joined in with quavering tones. Good 
old woman, she was fearless now of prayers she 
had once shrank from; she had learned that to the 
pure in heart-life’s griefs, when taken bravely, turn 
quickly into heavenly joys. 

The amorous young lady was by this time 
wrought up to quite a high pitch of devotion. She 
sang with ardour, suddenly determining to sacrifice 
her faint hopes concerning the musical doctor on 
the organ seat to her religion, and inconsistently 
reflected in the same moment of exalted mental 
activity that his income was small. 

The statesman stood, his mouth firmly shut, 
looking as if no emotion of any sort had ever gained 
access to his heart. Inwardly he was grumbling: 
“Nearer God! Ah, life tends the other way. 
Heaven "’—he looked at the boy—‘no doubt, lies 
about this little child; he will enter the kingdom 
now and attain—but as for me, I am a black sheep; 
I must make the best of the Devil.” 


* Still all my song shall be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


The little human songster rolled his eyes round 
as far as he dare to see the placid, unconscious 
face of his next neighbour; then he caught sight 
of his big brother and became preternaturally 
grave. 

There was the rustle of hundreds of ladies and 
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gentlemen seating themselves. The smallest boy 
sat down swiftly, and for a moment his hand 
rested languidly on the seat of his slower com- 
panion. 

“Poor little fellow!” thought the countess; 
“he is tired. Perhaps the High Church way of 
marching them out in the middle of the service is 
not so bad, after all.” But she sighed to think of 
modern innovations. 

The stout rector had mounted the pulpit. The 
jagged sharpness of the tin had affixed itself in the 
next boy’s surplice, so that it was a good while 
before, by surreptitious and uneasy wriggles, he 
managed to take away the cause of his distress. 
The boy next again was giggling, a form of self- 
indulgence which marked him out as the culprit. 
By the time the rector was half-way through his 
sermon, one of the tenors behind had secured the 
wicked toy and administered a sharp pinch of the 
ear to the boy who giggled. 

The smallest boy enjoyed it very much. It is 
false to say that it is always in effort, never in 
success, that joy is found. If your digestion is 
perfect, if you live, without complexity of motive, 
not in past or future, but in the present moment, 
you can, like this small chorister, derive the most 
lively satisfaction from success. 

But, after all, the fun did not last long. The 
preaching went on and on; it seemed a long time 
before thefinalhymn. The boy let his eyes wander, 
over the heads of the opposite choristers, up to the 
illuminated window. 

“My eye!” he meditated, “it wouldn’t be much 
fun to be that shepherd. His sheep, and the little 
lamb that he’s hugging, look as if they were 
made of indiarubber. If I'd got a lamb I'd like it to 
have some skip and hop in it.” 

The child perhaps had in him the making of a 


true critic. L. DovuGALL. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





RUSSIA OF A FORMER DAY. 

S1r,—It is possible that the following jeu desprit, which 
appeared in an Italian newspaper in the year 1878, may have 
some interest for your readers now; at any rate, I place it at 
your disposal. 

October 21st. M. H. 

UNE PLAISANTERIE RUSSE. 
EcHoES IN THE Patace oF THE SULTAN. 


L’ Angleterre ... io = an «. Erre. 
Les Autrichiens _ wits ni ... Chiens, 
La Prusse ‘ eos oon oi ... Russe, 
Mes Principautés _.... ose ~~ ... Otées, 
Mes Cuirassé¢s ... aa sali mee . Assez. 
Mes Pachas f Rs a .. Achats. 
Qu’ai-je pour payer ces milliards ? ... Liards, 
Tout est perdu, alors; mais il me reste 

l’ Asie oe on een on — y. 








UNEQUAL. 





7 E never speaks a word to me 
L That’s not considerate and kind; 
Nor shows, when in my company, 

An absent mind. 


My wildest wishes he fulfils 
Without a protest on his part; 
My faithful show of friendship thrills 
His faithful heart. 


Yet though he lives for me alone, 

And knows, save me, no joy on earth— 
The love I feel for him, I own, 

Is little worth. 


He'd give his all for my sole sake, 

And ask from me no answering grace; 
Yet in my thoughts he has to take 
A lower place. 








For I am everything to him, 
While he is nothing much to me: 
And in this world of humour grim 
Such things must be. 


Since Love to some is but a joke— 
To some a curse Life’s wheel to clog— 
He’s no worse off than wiser folk, 
My little dog! 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“THe Mora IDEA IN Fiction ”*—A PROTEST FROM 
Mr. SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 


S I sat somewhat drowsily in Tue SPEAKER 
office the other afternoon, there entered 
a highly respectable looking shade in a snuff- 
coloured coat and a_ bob-wig, who, without 
preamble, asked me for “the loan of my hand 
with a pencil in it.” “I mean,” he said, “in 
the manner in which your contemporary, Mr. 
Stead, lends his hand to my friend Julia. I 
wish to give Mr. SPEAKER a bit of my mind 
about that last Causerie—or whatever Frenchi- 
fied name you call it—by Mr. A. T.Q.C.” I 
remember no more until I awoke from what 
appeared to have been a slumber, and found 
the following written on several sheets of the 
paper which had been lying on the desk before 
me.—T. P. G. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—Sir,—On account of the distin- 
guished friendship which it was once my pride and 
privilege to enjoy from the Right Honourable Mr. 
Speaker Onslow, a friendship accompanied by the 
most valuable marks of favour, of which, in the 
present epistle, I would more particularly allude to 
the printing of the Journals of your honourable 
House, obtained for me by his Honour’s interest; 
on this account, Sir, I have an especial respect for 
your exalted office, and feel a regard, amounting to 
personal solicitude, for the repute of the polite and 
respectable Journal which my successor now prints 
in your name. Judge then, Sir, of my surprise and 
pain to read in this very Journal of my predilection— 
the only one which I take in in this trans-mundane 
dwelling-place—a disquisition which I cannot but 
regard as a slight to my humble person, and, 
through my person, to the Authors of the British 
Nation. I speak, Sir, of the essay entitled “ The 
Moral Idea in Fiction,” which appears under a new- 
fangled French caption or heading, from the pen of 
Mr. A. T. Q. C. I have read this statement aloud to 
the circle of refined females whose society, having 
been the solace of my declining years while I abode 
within the sound of Bow, is my principal delecta- 
tion in the country in which I now sojourn; and 
they have represented to me that it is my duty, 
however disagreeable it be, to enter against the 
propositions of Mr. A. T. Q. C. a solemn protest. 
The wish of these ladies hath ever been to me 
as law, and I now proceed once more to execute it. 


For what doth this young gentleman maintain ? 
(I feel sure he is young, and, indeed, of promise; and 
do not take me, Sir, as quarrelling with his themes 
in general, but only in this particular. Ofttimes, 
sooth to say, I have been edified by the virtuous 
sentiments to which he hath given expression.) 
What doth he, and what doth his friend Mr. Moore, 
maintain? Why, Sir, this: that until fifty years 
ago, videlicet, precisely one hundred years sub- 
sequent to the period in which I flourished amid 
the fame of my “Clarissa,” there was no such 
thing as the writing of romance (or fiction or 
novels, as it is now indifferently called) with a 
moral idea. Nay, more, Sir, that there bas been no 
such thing at all, as yet, in British literature as 
the like writing; that, forsooth, it was begun by 
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Frenchmen and Russians. Now, Sir, I almost lack 
the patience to proceed. I am not vain —’twas 
never among my failings—though, God wot (my 
heat betrayeth me!), I might have had good reason. 
But here at least were some egotistical assertion 
justifiable. What! Hath not my moral worth as 
a writer of elegant romance been sung and spoken, 
distantly and proximately, throughout the literate 
world? Hath it not been sung of me— 


“Sweet moralist, whose generous labours tend, 
With ceaseless diligence, to guide the mind, 
In the wild maze of error wandering blind, 
To virtue, truth, and honour” ? 


Hath it not been said of me likewise— 
“ And lives reform’d shall give you genuine praise” ? 


But my righteous indignation hurrieth me along; 
the which is unbecoming, and beseemeth me not at 
all who have ever laboured to indoctrinate courteous 
manners; wherefore I crave pardon and kind in- 
dulgence. I desire to grapple fairly with these 
critical writers. I will therefore state their case 
justly. Here follow, then, Mr. A. T. Q. C.’s own 
proper words :— 

“ The test of an essentially great novel is that it deals with 
primary moral ideas; and, judged by this test, prose fiction 
entered on its history about half a century ago. It began with 
Balzac, and has been continued by Flaubert, Tourgueneff, Tolstoi. 
As for the English novel, it has never yet stood up to the great 
moral questions; .. . it has wasted the strength it possessed on 
ideas of secondary and transitory importance.” 


Here I beg leave to digress for a moment's space 
in order to hold up to view a disingenuous wile or 
manceuvre of Mr. A. T. Q. C.’s. To be aforehand 
with any who might rise in my defence (I speak 
only for myself in this epistle; let other British 
Authors justify their own Works), he casts at them 
an epithet of precautionary intimidation, to wit, 
calling them “amateur essayists.” His theme, he 
‘says, “ ought to provide the amateur essayist,” who 
is to be “trusted to supply misapprehension,” 
“with splendid possibilities of scornful retort.” In 
this attitude, methinks, there is something of the 
bully. But I am no amateur essayist to be brow- 
beat by a professional one, and I am here to retort, 
if not entirely without scorn, yet in proper temper. 


As to Mr. Moore, the words of this writer are as 
follow :— 

“Tf the reader will turn to his favourite Saxon novelist, 
Fielding or Thackeray, he will find there men and women 
admirably observed in their superficial appearances. . . . But 
the emotions which move them will be always secondary 
emotions. In ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Vanity Fair’ no mention is 
made of religion, but in Trollope it induces an attendance in 
church, and, if the young lady’s sweetheart goes to India, a 
little slumming. But no one surrenders the world for an idea 
nor society for a love-passion. And ‘Tom Jones’ illustrates 
the moderation—I use the word as synonymous with material- 
ism—that Saxon literature fell into even as early as the middle 
of the last century.” 


Mr. A. T. Q. C. further declares that the Russian 
writers he has named always appeal to an universal, 
the Englishmen to a particular comprehension. 
“The Russians, eg, will tell you how hardly a rich 
man can enter the Kingdom of Heaven; the English- 
men, how difficult are the doors of some English 
people to a man who eats peas with a knife.” 


The sum of it, then, according to these two 
wearers of that title which Mr. Pope has called “ the 
criticks’ noble name,” is that Russians and French- 
men are the first to stand up to moral ideas in 
fiction, and that Britishers have not yet learned 
from them that salutary custom. 


Mr. SPEAKER, Sir, you know better than this. 
For it is not above two months agone that I read 
in your estimable Journal an essay which, being 
without signature, I conjecture must have emanated 
from yourself, wherein you indicate for the unknow- 
ing the great influence exercised by English writers 
of my century—even writers of inferior degree like 
Mr. Prior—upon the modes of thought and feeling 





in the nations of the European continent. You 
declared that the investigation of this influence 
was a worthy line of study for English pundits 
to pursue. You showed what part, above all, 
was played in this way by the Works of your 
humble servant, translated as they had been 
into various foreign tongues; how high Master 
Arouet de Voltaire did rate my “Clarissa”; how 
Master Rousseau of Geneva did learn his senti- 
mentalism at my unworthy feet. Sir, as you doth 
know, it is from us Englishmen these foreigners 
have studied the knack or art of approaching great 
matters through the mediumship of fiction. Have 
we, forsooth, “stood up” (as these young wits do 
phrase it) “to the moral idea?” Sir, I will do no 
more but cite you the very words myself have used 
on this point, writ by me in preface to my “ History 
of Sir Charles Grandison.” Therein I took leave to 
observe that the said Work was but the completion 
of a great moral Plan whereof the preceding Works 
were stages ; in exposition of which observation—and 
my language, I trust, is, in elegance, not unworthy 
of my theme—I wrote as follows :— 

“The first collection, intituled ‘ Pamela,’ exhibited the 
beauty and superiority of virtue in an innocent and unpolished 
mind, with the reward which often, even in this life, a pro- 
tecting Providence bestows on goodne-s. A young woman of 
low degree, relating to her honest parents the severe trials she 
met with from a master who ought to have been the protector, 
not the assailer, of her honour, shews the character of a 
libertine in its truly contemptible light. This libertine, how- 
ever, from the foundation of good principles laid in his early 
years by an excellent mother; by his passion for a virtuous 
young woman; and by her amiable example and unwearied 
patience when she became his wife is, after a length of time, 
perfectly reclaimed.” ; 

Sir, I ask you, is this or is this not standing up to 
the moral idea? Furthermore, I went on to say :— 

“The second collection, published under the title of 

‘ Clarissa,’ displayed a more melancholy scene. A young 
lady of higher fortune, and born to happier hopes, is seen 
involved in such variety of deep distresses as lead her to an 
untimely death—affording a warning to parents against forcing 
the inclinations of their children in the most important article 
of their lives, and to children against hoping too far from the 
fairest assurances of a man void of principle. The heroine, 
however, a truly Christian heroine, proves superior to her trials ; 
and her heart, always excellent, refined, and exalted by every one 
of them, rejoices in the approach of a happy eternity.” 
Yet Mr. Moore hath said there is no religion in our 
novels! But I mind me Mr. Moore hath mentioned 
“Tom Jones.” Herein, of a verity, do I see a wilful 
slight cast by this gentleman upon me, or else on 
his part a crass ignorance. That he should take Mr. 
Henry Fielding for the pattern of the morality of 
our age! A lewd, lampooning fellow! He that 
writ a book for no other purpose than to be a 
mockery apd caricatura of my “Pamela”! As 
justly take a link-boy from the Temple stairs for 
exemplar of our polite conversation. But I crave 
your leave to continue my citations. Thus did I 
further write concerning my Clarissa :— 

‘‘Her cruel destroyer appears wretched and disappointed, 
even in the boasted success of his vile machinations; but still 
(buoyed up with self-conceit and vain presumption) he goes on 
after every short fit of imperfect, yet terrifying, conviction, 
hardening himself more and more; till, unreclaimed by the most 
affecting warnings and repeated admonitions, he sinks into the 
grave oppressed by guilt, remorse, and horror. His letters, it is 
hoped, afford many useful lessons to the gay part of mankind 
against that misuse of wit and youth, of rank and fortune, and 
of every outward accomplishment, which turns them into a curse 
to the miserable possessor and to all around him.” 


Again I ask, is this, or is it not, “ standing up to 
the moral idea”? Have I not, as in that last 
sentence, striven to give to my moral idea what I 
may style, in mechanical language, a dynamical 
force? What effect, may I ask, have the novels of 
those foreigners upon the gay part of mankind? 
Well do I know that that part of mankind are fond 
of reading the novels of those Frenchmen admired 
by Mr. Moore, but I doubt me much if it will ever 
be sung of these gentry as it hath been sung of me, 
that “lives reformed shall give them genuine praise” 
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—indeed, I may say, I hear quite the opposite story 
from certain nether parts of the country which I 
now inhabit. 


I say nothing now, sir, of my “History of Sir 
Charles Grandison,” wherein I show a man of true 
honour acting through a variety of trying scenes; 
for I think I have sufficiently proved my thesis 
and answered Mr. A. T. Q. C. and his friend. 


«Madame D’Arblay, Miss Burney that was, hear- 
ing what is toward in our little circle, hath come 
up and asked me to say a word in her behalf. Miss 
Burney ought to speak for herself; but I will not 
refuse to say that her “ Cecilia” was a respectable 
and moral novel much read in its day. 

Sir, I will now conclude, hoping that in the 
future your Journal will give me more reason than 
it hath done this week to subscribe myself, in deep 
respect and high esteem, your obedient humble 


servant, SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 








REVIEWS. 





THE TRAGIC DOUBTERS. 


Tue Five Great SkepticaL Dramas or History. By 
the late John Owen. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


M*® JOHN OWEN, who died some time ago, was an 
1 accomplished scholar, well read in many litera- 
tures, and dominated by an idea which bound up in 
one all his undertakings. He pursued the history of 
sceptical doubt or inquiry—it is hard to say which 
he had in view—along the lines of the Italian and 
French Renaissance, looking everywhere in search 
of great men to whom, after all their meditations, 
life and death had appeared to be insoluble problems. 
But himself no deep thinker, he fell back, as was 
natural, upon the method of quotation and com- 
parison. His style of handling these tremendous 
questions we find was literary and a good deal on 
the surface ; not the deep diving of a metaphysician, 
but rather the skimming and unequal flight which 
becomes an essayist who passes over the gu!fs he 
dare not attempt to fathom. Mr. Owen seldom 
defines that of which he is in quest; when he begins 
to expound a doctrine for our acceptance it runs 
into set phrases, reminding us of Buckle and the 
English Aufklirung; he talks the language one 
used to hear five-and-twenty years ago, of jaunty 
enlightenment; and he would fain make out his 
sceptics to be good Liberals. That is too airy a 
method of interpretation for such abstruse themes. 
It would be edifying, indeed, were these grand 
figures, whom he calls “heroes of human thought 
and action,” of one mind in affirming that “reason 
and conscience” govern the Universe. But their 
testimony is a little more complicated, and they 
are themselves a part of the enigma which Mr. 
Owen's volumes invite us to consider. 

The present work is posthumous. Does that 
explain the very bad misprints which we have re- 
marked in turning over its pages, and the want of 
an index? However, it is eminently readable, full of 
curious erudition taken from sources wide apart, 
and, though fantastic in some of its theories and 
behind the age in others (but why should it not be ?), 
the whole is suggestive, bright, rapid, and scholarly. 
We cannot forbear adding that it leaves an im- 
pression somewhat vague and indefinable. It pro- 
vokes criticism by the eccentric spelling of Greek 
names which, one had hoped, was going out of 
fashion, thanks to the protests of men like Mr. 
Frederic Harrison and a more profound sense of 
what history demands in such matters—not bald 
restoration, but judicious regard for the laws 
of inheritance. We have received our Hellenic 
proper names through the Latin, and he that 
now writes “Sextos Empeirikos,” instead of 
“Sextus Empiricus,” reasons in etymology like an 









unsophisticated American. Enough on this blemish, 
irritating though it be. Wecome to the substance 
of the volume, 

It is an account, from the sceptical point of view, 
comparative and extended, of five great problem- 
plays—so to call them—the most famous ever 
written. They are the Prometheus Vinctus of 
/Eschylus, the Book of Job, Faust, Hamlet, 
and The Wonder-Working Magician of Calderon. 
It may be presumed that few English readers have 
studied in the original either the Greek, the Hebrew, 
or the Spanish; and to pretend that one has an 
equal grasp on all these would be, perhaps, even in 
an omniscient journalist, excessive. Yet we will 
venture to claim some acquaintance, for the purpose 
of this judgment, with all five in their mother 
tongue ; and we must give Mr. Owen unstinted praise 
when we reflect on the arduous labour he underwent 
and the success in delineation which has attended his 
efforts towards reproducing, as with an engraver’s 
tool, these immortal paintings. Still, it is remark- 
able how much is left for the adept in mythology, 
folklore, Bible criticism, and modern thought to 
investigate in the sameregions. Take, as an instance, 
the Prometheus. Mr. Owen struggles with the 
antecedents of this magnificent and touching drama 
through sixty pages. Did the Zeus-defying Titan 
signify the mist or the sun, the morning-star, or 
the drill with which Aryan aborigines made their 
fire? Was he identical with Hephstus, or with 
the Indian fire-bringer, Matarisvan? And what 
relation did he bear to the fire stored up in the 
tree or the flint? On late controversies touching 
the possible European origin of the Aryas Mr. 
Owen does not dwell; he suffers the misleading 
name of the Pelasgi to wander across his disserta- 
tion, which it only tends to confuse; and he had 
evidently never heard of “sun-charms,” or he would 
not have rejected the notion of them «@ priori 
without allusion to ‘well-known savage customs 
that plainly tell of their use. Among his author- 
ities we do not see Mannhardt quoted, or Frazer 
of “ The Golden Bough.” And he relies too ex- 
clusively upon Professor Max Miiller’s sun-myths 
and “shining ones”—explanations so loose-fitting 
that they have long been modified by more com- 
plex theories. 

Concerning that unique tragedy which in the 
Old Testament goes by the name of the Book of Job, 
Mr. Owen has many admirable things to say. His 
translation of various great passages carries the reader 
along; and, difficult as the course of the argument 
will always be to follow—for we have a disturbed 
text and much repetition to contend with—perhaps 
no more luminous account of the book as a whole 
is extant in English. We bear in mind Mr. Froude’s 
matchless achievement—as fine a piece of writing 
and exposition as he ever gave to the world. But 
Mr. Owen is full and complete, his knowledge more 
extensive, and the points of comparison in which he 
deals lead us out to a wider prospect. Still, we 
have somewhat against him. Not only does he 
spell the nomen ineffabile as Jahve—which is 
certainly wrong—but he speaks as though, in 
the Book of Job, the Deity were recognised as a 
tribal god. It is surely not requisite to insist, at 
this time of day, on the well-known fact, so preg- 
nant in its simplicity, that Jahveh is not once 
called the God of Israel by Job or his friends, and 
that even these punctilious theologians never quote 
the Covenant of Moses, or the deliverance from 
Egypt, or any other Providential interference on 
behalf of the Chosen People. Neither is it his- 
torical Judaism which the hero of the drama rebels 
against, but a view common to all religions at a 
certain stage. This, indeed, Mr. Owen saw, yet his 
language does not take it into account, and he 
fails thereby to give this extraordinary and most 
powerful tragedy the value which it must possess, 
by the very circumstance of its lying outside the 
development of Israel altogether. On what grounds 
he has ascribed to it a more modern date than the 
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Prometheus we shall not now ask. The folklore 
of Job is exceedingly primitive, and in giving it such 
large prominence the author has added a welcome 
light where darkness too commonly prevails. 

Of the chapter in which /amlet appears we need 
say little; it has no new points, but it is interesting, 
and will persuade to a fresh reading of lines which 
we know by heart yet can never make stale or 
common. But as large a book as Mr. Owen's would 
be exhausted in criticising his verdict on the Faust 
of Goethe. We will confine ourselves to strict limits. 
This, however, ought to be remarked : Goethe, if he 
falls under the description of a perpetual seeker, and 
thus of a sceptic, was too versatile, sensuous, and 
incoherent to arrive at the settled and conscious 
system with which Mr. Owen would fain charge 
that eplendid poseur. Many have done their best 
to extract a creed, whether Gnostic or Agnostic, 
from his forty volumes, but no one has ever suc- 
ceeded. The plain truth is, that Goethe had neither 
system nor philosophy, but only a series of im- 
pressions, which his fine artistic sense enabled him 
to give out again in faultless verse and in prose 
that sometimes attains a beauty and clearness 
unrivalled by any German, except, perhaps, Fried- 
rich Nietzsche. Mr. Owen talks of him as qualified 
to discern the drift of any and every philo- 
sophic system in his day. Qualified, if he had 
chosen to study, we may allow; but he did not 
study them; he went by instinct; and as he 
endeavoured to refute Sir Isaac Newton without 
mathematics, in like manner he became an eclectic 
and a dilettante of reasoning without logic. His 
philosophy reminds one of a painter’s anatomy : 
it serves his purpose, but will not stand examin- 
ation in the dissecting-room., Just this lack of 
distinct principle it was which compelled him to 
leave the first part of his greatest work a frag- 
ment, to patch up the design with strands of 
various colours, and to send the passive hero 
through adventures in the “Second Part” which 
are little else than scenes from a glorified opera. 
We must be on our guard against taking the old 
Court-poet of Weimar at his own estimate. He 
was Faust, and Mephistopheles, and Wilhelm 
Meister, and even the pedant Wagner; but all 
these combined do not make him a consistent 
sceptic. The original Faust of the legend sought, 
like Prometheus, forbidden knowledge, which im- 
plies that there is some to ba had. A genuine 
sceptic, as the word is now current, thinks precisely 
the opposite. Mr. Owen has overlooked this dis- 
tinction; and his essay, meritorious in style 
and substance, has thereby suffered no slight loss. 


MR. GARNER AND HIS APES. 


GORILLAS AND CHIMPANZEES. By R. L. Garner. 


j Illustrated. 
London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


PRoFEssOoR LLOYD MorGAN, some four years ago, 
gently hinted in a scientific contemporary that it 
was somewhat difficult to take Mr. Garner seriously, 
since that gentleman's “contribution to science” 
consisted of popular anecdotes, “with reflections 
thereon suited for the delectation of elderly spin- 
sters.” With all deference to so high an authority, 
we venture to suggest that Mr. Garner never in- 
tended his books should be so taken. In our opinion 
they are neither more nor less than huge jokes— 
clumsy and laboured, if you will, but still jokes. 
The only thing that would seem to show that the 
author is in earnest in his last venture is the frontis- 
piece, where he is portrayed, rifle in hand, in a 
melodramatic attitude. 

Mr. Garner tells us that his aim in writing the 
present volume “is to convey to the casual reader 
a more correct idea than now prevails concerning 
the physical, mental, and social habits” of the 


own observation, and most of them are the acts of 
his own pets or of apes in a wild state.” In the 
interest of the “casual reader” Mr. Garner went 
to Africa, and near the Jake of Ferran Vaz, not 
quite two degrees below the equator, and within 
some twenty miles of the ocean, “selected a place 
in the heart of the primeval forest, erected my little 
fortress, and gave it the name of ‘ Fort Gorilla.” 
Sceptics have said unkind things about Mr. Garney’'s 
assertion that in his “ cage of cubical shape, six feet 
six inches square,” planted in “the African jungle,” 
he “remained for the greater part of the time for 
one hundred and twelve days and nights in suc- 
cession, watching these animals in perfect freedom 
following the pursuits of their daily life.” Con- 
fusion to the sceptics! We will not give up the 
cage. It is the very cream of the joke. There are 
photographs of the cage, with Mr. Garner inside; 
and the picture facing page 30 shows him standing 
upright therein, with at least a good couple of feet 
to spare between his head and the top. It would 
be rash to conclude from this that Mr. Garner's 
inches are only fifty-four, which would seem to be 
a legitimate conclusion. The description of that 
cage should ba a treasure to puzzle-editors of boys’ 
papers. Mr. Garner's figures will furnish them 
problems that will defy the acutest of their readers. 
The fact is, the figures won't work out. Why 
should they? This is not a scientific book. 

What did Mr. Garner see when shut up in this 
marvellous cage ? 

“T have seen the gorilla in all his majesty strolling at leisure 
through his sultry domain in quest of food. I have seen the 
chimpanzee under like conditions, and the happy chattering 
monkey in the freedom of his jungle home.” 


It is part of Mr. Garner's joke to hold out by im- 
plication, in passages like this, promises of interesting 
details, for which one seeks in vain. Nevertheless, 
if apes be few, Mr. Garner does see some marvellous 
things, which others have not seen, and for which 
indeed, they would scarcely think of looking. 


“Presently a rustic of the leaves is heard, and a poreupine 
comes waddling into view. He is poking his nose about im 
search of food, but has not discovered my presence. He comes 
closer, until the scent or sight of me startles him, and away 
he goes.” 

Who but a humorist would tell of a distinctly 
nocturnal animal searching for food in broad day- 
light ? 

“ Next comes an armadillo, prowling about for insects among 
the leaves. He catches a glimpse of the cage, he stands motion- 
less for a moment to see what it is, and then, like a flash, he is 
gone ” (p. 26). 

Whether Mr. Garner really thinks armadillos are 
to be found in Africa, or whether “armadillo” is 
Garnerese for “ pangolin” we know not, nor is it of 
much consequence If Mr. Garner were not quietly 
poking fun at us, he would scarcely tell us of nocturnal 
animals acting in this fashion. [It is noteworthy 
that in what we may call the fir-t sketch of this 
chapter (in McClure’s Magazine, September, 1893), 
Mr. Garner also saw toucans—-birds distinctively 
American—and “ herds of hippopotami.” We search 
his book in vain for toucan or hippopotamus.] He 
also saw a marvellous leopard, which walked noisily 
and could not see by night. 


“The bush crackles near by. It is a leopard creeping 
through it. He is coming this way. Slowly, cautiously, he 
approaches. I cannot see him in the deep shadows of the 
foliage, but I can locate him by sound, and identify him by his 
peculiar tread. The brute is now crouching within a 
few yards of me, but I cannot see to shoot him. I hear him 
move again, as if adjusting himself to spring upon the cage. 
He cannot see it, but he has located me by scent.” 


It is time, however, to sample the anecdotes 
which Mr. Garner provides for the fortunate “ casual 
reader.” He prefaces the story with the remark— 


probably true—that a similar “incident never per- 
haps occurred before in the life of any other chim- 





great apes. “Tedious details are relieved by an 
ample supply of anecdotes taken from the writer's 


panzee, and while it may not be of scientific value, 
| it is at least amusing.” 
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The story is told of “Moses,” Mr. 
companion in the cage the dimensions of which 
will not figure out. 


Garner's 


“ While living in the jungle I received a letter enclosing a 
contract to be signed by myself and a witness. Having no 
means of finding a witness to sign the paper I called Moses 
from the bushes, placed him at the table, gave him a pen, and 
had him sign the document as witness. He didn’t write his 
name himself, as he had not yet mastered the art of writing, but 
he made his eross mark between the names, as many a good man 
had done before him. I wrote in blank the name 

His 
Moses x 
mark ; 


Ntyico 


the cross mark omitted; and had him with his own hand make 
the cross as it is done by all people who cannot write. With 
this signature the contract was returned in good faith to stand 
the test of the law-eourts of civilisation, and thus for the first 
time in the history of the race a chimpanzee signed his name.” 


Is not this exquisite fooling? Yet there be 
people with so small a sense of humour that they 
take it for sober earnest. We must decline to do so 
till Mr. Garner establishes, by independent evidence, 
the truth of the statement quoted above with 
respect to his stay in his eage in the African 
“jungle.” We may point out that while, in 1894, 
he was satisfied to claim a residence of 101 days, in 
his book he asserts that he lived there for 112 days. 
For the statements about Mr. Garner's apes we have 
his word—nothing more; and till these statements 
are confirmed, even “casual readers” will do wisely 
to maintain an attitude of judicious scepticism. 

Mr. Garner tells us nothing about his visits to 
the monkey-house and the apes’ house in our own 
Zoological Gardens. That he paid such visits is 
matter of common knowledge. His account of 
“conversations” with these monkeys and anthro- 
poid apes would be interesting, and it would be 
open to him to confirm them by the simple process 
of repeating them before competent witnesses. His 
silence is surprising, since he gives a reproduction 
of the portrait of “Jenny,” the gorilla, which ap- 
peared in the Graphic (March 21st, 1896). To this 
picture is appended the legend “ Young Gorilla 
Walking,” leaving it to be inferred that it repre- 
sents an uncaged specimen. Nor is Mr. Garner 
quite fair to other men who have written about 
anthropoid apes. He gives Du Chaillu’s explanation 
of the native name kuluwkamba as if it were his 
own, and treats Winwood Keade’s conclusion, that 
the gorillai of Hanno were baboons, in the same 
fashion. 

We have probably given enough examples of Mr. 
Garner's “method.” It may not be amiss to add 
afew words in the interest of the “casual reader” 
desiring information with regard to gorillas and 
chimpanzees. There is probably no better “all- 
round” book than Hartmann’s “ Anthropoid Apes” 
in the International Science Series, and a good deal 
of interesting matter will be found in the “ Natural 
History " edited by the late Professor Duncan, and 
in that just completed under the editorship of Mr. 
Lydekker. 





MUSIC AND ITS COMPOSERS. 


Tue Art or Music. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 
ALL that Dr. Hubert Parry writes on the subject 
of music possesses particular value. Learned as a 
historian, singularly acute as a critic of his art, he 
is, moreover, an admirable composer. Most com- 
posers—nearly all, indeed, with the exception of 
Berlioz and Wagner—have been content to address 
the world through the medium of their com- 
positions. “Go and hear my symphonies!” said 


London : 


Beethoven when Goethe tried to induce him to talk 
musical ssthetics; and, sad as it may seem, it is 
he vertheless true that those authors who have 
Written most copiously about music have, for the 
most part, not possessed the fullest knowledge of the 


subject, while they have been unable, in almost 
all cases, to regard it from a creative point of view. 
Of the two famous composers who have also made a 
name for themselves as writers, one has occupied 
himself with autobiography, anecdotes, and various 
forms of the grotesque; the other with musical dis- 
sertation and, above all, musical polemics. Apart 
from his excellent treatise on the “Art of Con- 
ducting ” (“ Uber das Dirigiren”), and his masterly 
work on Beethoven, Wagner's writings consist of 
essays, historical and critical, on the opera, and 
attacks on all operatic composers with the excep- 
tion of Weber. 

Dr. Hubert Parry writes thoughtfully ‘and in- 
structively of all that concerns his art, but more 
particularly of composers as, in historical succession, 
they come before him; and he has evidently taken 
pains to write (so to say) objectively about many 
who might have met with different treatment at his 
hands, but he has been content to express his own 
personal feelings in regard to them. Berlioz once 
expressed regret that during a performance of La 
Gazza Ladra, at the Théatre des Italiens, the build- 
ing had not taken fire and been burnt to the ground, 
with Rossini (at the time director of the establish- 
ment), his singers, and his admiring audience as 
victims. Wagner has written with similar bitterness 
of Rossini'’s Guillaume Tell; the type, all the same, 
of the grand opera as afterwards cultivated at Paris 
by so many excellent composers. Dr. Hubert Parry 
displays a broader and more historical spirit. Him- 
self no passionate admirer of Mendelssohn, he seeks 
and sets forth the causes of Mendelssohn's popularity 
in England. He even renders justice to the facile 
and, for the most part, light-minded composers of 
Italy. Donizetti and Bellini are by no means to be 
reckoned among Dr. Hubert Parry’s musical gods. 
But that does not blind him to the fact, which he 
duly records, that for a great number of years the 
favourite melodies in every country in Europe 
were inspirations (more or less sacred) from their 
operas. “The opera tunes of Bellini, Donizetti, 
and the early works of Verdi have appealed,” to 
quote the author's very words, “to the largest 
public ever addressed by a musician; and that 
was, till recently, the sum of their contribution 
towards the modern development of their art. In 
respect to the details of workmanship, of which 
their public were not likely to take much notice, 
such as the orchestration, they were careless and 
coarse, and the advance made from the standard 
of Mozart all round until recent times was made 
backwards.” The Italian operas of recent times 
here referred to are evidently the Olello and the 
Falstaff of Verdi. 

The influence of France and of French musical 
traditions upon Cherubini: and Rossini among 
Italian composers, and upon Meyerbeer, who, be- 
fore writing for the Paris stage, had produced 
operas in Germany and Italy, is admirably set 
forth. So, too, are the characteristics of French 
opera, serious as well as comic. ‘ Whenever the 
play aims at real human interest, and the capacity 
of the composer for looking at it as human in- 
terest is equal to the demand, French effort, even 
in the more serious branch of opera, produces 
earnestly sincere and artistic results. But in the 
more serious subjects it has been generally hap- 
piest in very reserved phases, like those illustrated 
by Cherubini and Mehul. The dangerous sus- 
ceptibility of the French nature to specious show 
and nice external effect is peculiarly liable to 
mislead them when it comes to great or imposing 
occasions.” 

The author is at his best, no doubt, when 
treating of great composers and of acknowledged 
masterpieces. But all composers worth writing 
about at all meet at his hands with just apprecia- 
tion. His book is unquestionably the most instruc- 
tive, most interesting, and best written book on 
the subject that exists. Whether in deference to 





the opinion of injudicious critics, or from some 
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spontaneous mistake of his own, he calls his volume, 
not, as formerly, the “ Art of Music,” but, now that 
it is included in the International Scientific Series, 
“The Evolution of the Art of Music”: which ap- 
pears scientific, but is really inexact. Fortunately, 
however, it is only on the title-page that the elaborate 
and somewhat pretentious name is paraded. The sim- 
pler title, so much more in harmony with the 
contents of the book—substantially as well as in 
spirit—is preserved on the back of the volume as 
well as on the top of each left-hand page. He 
speaks, it is true, in his chapter on “ Old Methods 
and New Principles,” of “ the inevitable continuity 
of artistic as of all other kinds of human progress.” 
But in another chapter he points out that this 
so-called “ progress” has sometimes been in a back- 
ward direction; and the example of architecture is 
enough to show that the process of “ evolution” does 
not necessarily go on for ever. 


IS THIS AUSTRALASIAN ENGLISH ? 

Tue Srory or Austrranasia. By J. 8. Laurie. 
Osgood, Melivaine & Co. 

WE sometimes notice in the evening papers half- 
humorous criticisms of “baboo English,” “ English 
as she is wrote,” and other productions of the 
laborious foreigner. Is this appalling book to be 
taken as a specimen of Australasian English? We 
trust not. We should prefer to consider it an 
isolated and purely individual atrocity. But the 
author tells us on the title-page that he was not 
merely an inspector of schools but a director of 
public instruction, and a vision is conjured up of 
a whole generation taught to speak as Mr. Laurie 
writes. If this were indeed so, we should greatly 
prefer the baboo. Mr. Laurie manages to tell us 
less of precise fact than we ever remember to have 
seen in 400 pages. This, he tells us in his preface, 
was part of his plan. “In structural form and style 
it will be noticed that the writer has, in a certain 
sense, disregarded the stereotyped model presented 
by short histories; in other words, his foremost 
endeavour has been to avoid overcrowding the pages 
with dry and superfluous facts. He confesses 
he has no ‘stomach’” [why should stomach be in 
inverted commas?] “for the husks of so-called 
learning—in Miltonic phrase, an ‘asinine feast of 
sow thistles.”"" The work is not presented as a 
history, but as “a contribution to Australian 
letters.” All the critic can do is to glean a few 
choice phrases. We open at random, and read at 
page ix. that “ we are not one whit radically advanced 
in a reformatory direction.” We turn to p. 73, and 
read of early Australia: “The horrid spectacle of a 
pandemonium of wholesale drunkenness, with its 
accompanying debauchery of every shape and hue 
—all the infernal work of a handful of grinning 
demons — casts into the shade the worst fea- 
tures of even a ‘Reign of Terror.” Read this 
of Sir Hercules Robinson: “The Herculean task 
of his administration was the formal annexation 
of Fiji. . . . Subsequently, he appeared to have 
forfeited the patronage of the Crown by a seemingly 
disloyal speech at the Cape—whither he has returned 
to allay the troubles for some time fomenting be- 
tween the Chartered Company and the Transvaal, 
yet, curiously enough, unsuspected at headquarters.” 
After this, we are not surprised to read that the 
New South Wales centennial celebrations were 
“probably the grandest, the most jubilant, the 
most comprehensive, and the most socially har- 
monious industrial carnival of modern times.” 
These are fair specimens of this extraordinary 
book. Let us trust the book is not a specimen of 
the sort of English taught in Australian schools. It 
is altogether too tropical and too tangled for insular 
taste. We hope better things from— 
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“The tall, deep-bosomed women 
And the five-meal meat-fed men.” 





THREE MINOR PROPHETS. 


Tue Expostror’s Brste. Edited by W! Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D.: THe Book oF THE TWELVE PROPHETs, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE Mrnor. ; By George Adam 
Smith, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa. 
ment Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. In 2 vols. 
Vol. L—Amos, Hosea, and Micah. With an Introduction 
and a Sketch of Prophecy in Early Israel. London; Hodder 
& Stoughton. 


“Tue Exposiror’s Brsie,” like most series, has 
brought forth volumes good and bad; among the 
best were the expositions of the Book of Isaiah by 
Dr. Smith. Those had merits so marked and so 
widely recognised that no better recommendation 
can be given to any subsequent volume than to say 
that it possesses equal merits; and this we can say 
of the present volume. There is the same intense 
interest of the author in his subject, the same 
vigorous, if not always over-chaste, style, the same 
quickness—in a critical mood we should say over- 
quickness—to discern modern parallels to the con- 
ditions under which the prophets lived, and the 
same aptness and earnestness in applying the teach- 
ing of the prophets to the needs of the present day. 
The author's reputation is so deservedly high that it 
is unnecessary, though it would be pleasant, to speak 
at greater length in praise of this new work, and 
probably his style is too fixed for it to be of much 
use to protest against elements in it which annoy 
us. We do not like his perpetual apostrophes to 
persons and things, as that, for example, in which 
he moralises to the Emperor Domitian—“ Ah, but, 
Emperor! it is just the horny hands of this religion 
that thou and thy gods have to fear” (p. 416)—or 
his constantly recurring personifications. Probably 
it is merely an unfortunate accident when his prose 
runs into the “common metre” of the hymn books, 
for he does not, as we will, print such passages in 
lines. Here is an example :— 


“Though Psalms are sung and brave deeds done, 
And faith is strong and bright” (p. 9). 


But we will turn to the historical and critical 
standpoint of Professor Smith in his new subject. 
The first point that strikes us is that of two 
volumes the whole of one is given to the discussion 
of three out of the twelve prophets. If space is 
to be proportioned to the actual significance of the 
several prophets, this indicates that Professor Smith 
regards them in true perspective, for the judg- 
ment expressed in the latter half of the following 
sentence is sound :—‘ They [Amos and Hosea] were 
not only the first (so far as we know) to commit 
prophecy to writing, but we find in them the germs 
of all its subsequent development” (p. 11); still, 
Professor’ Smith will have great difficulty in avoid- 
ing undue compression in dealing with the re- 
maining nine prophets in a single volume, if, in 
addition to pursuing the straightforward exposition 
of their writings, he handles with any fulness, as 
we hope he will, such topics as the relation of 
Habakkuk to Hebrew speculation, and the transition 
from prophecy to apocalyptic as illustrated by 
Zephaniah and Zechariah. 

Professor Smith is well-informed on the recent 
criticism of the prophets, and throughout the 
volume, so far as its scope permits, handles the 
numerous critical problems with independence and 
insight. He says very truly in the Preface (p. ix.): 
“It is certain that the criticism of the prophetic 
books has now entered on a period of the same 
analysis and discrimination which is almost ex- 
hausted in the case of the Pentateuch,” and sums 
up his own position in this sentence: “The general 
fact must be admitted that hardly one book has 
escaped later additions.” Such later additions he 
finds in Amos and, to a very limited extent, in 
Micah. But with regard to the Book of Micah, 


Professor Smith's position, in the light of his 
Preface, is a surprise, and we are inclined to think 
that he gave less time to independent investigation 
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of the problems connected with it than to Amos and 
Hosea. His treatment of the book is much briefer, 
and he virtually deposes his own judgment on it in 
favour of “those who have recently written the 
fullest monographs on Micah”; this was unwise: 
“recently” is a relative. term, and relative to the 
new period of criticism to which Professor Smith 
refers these monographs are not quite recent: 
Wildeboer’s was written twelve years ago, and the 
others are by industrious scholars who are yet 
scarcely critics of the first order. 

The philological and geographical notes which 
accompany the text are frequently full of suggestion 
and will be of value to the student, and yet they are 
so arranged as to interfere but slightly with the easy 
reading of the book by that larger circle of readers 
which the author, in this as in his former work, has 
kept primarily in view. 





FICTION. 


Mrs. Currr’s Yacut. By Frank R. Stockton. London: 
Cassell & Co. 

Tue Grey May. 
Unwin. 

Georce’s Morner. By Stephen Crane. London: Edward 


Arnold. 


In “Mrs. Cliff's Yacht" Mr. Stockton has com- 
bined, not unsuccessfully, the humorous description 
of American domestic life which we find in “ Rudder 
Grange” with the thrilling story of adventure of 
which he has given us an example in “ Captain 
Horn.” It must be admitted that there is something 
incongruous in the combination. The domestic 
troubles of Mrs. Cliff and her female factotum, 
Willy Croup, do not seem to have much in common 
with an extraordinary adventure with pirates in the 
South Atlantic. But the apparent incongruity only 
heightens the grotesqueness of the story, and we do 
not envy the man or woman who cannot relish this 
quaint salad in which humour and excitement are 
so excellently blended. Mrs. Cliff, it will be remem- 
bered, was the poor widow who was one of Captain 
Horn’s fortunate companions in the great adventure 
that made him the master of the lost treasures of 
the Incas. Her own share in the spoil amounted 
roundly to a million sterling, and, possessed of this 
comfortable fortune, she retired to her old home at 
Plainton to enjoy life on the spot where she had 
suffered so many hardships and mortifications in 
earlier days. Everybody knows how Mr. Stockton 
is sure to treat a theme of this kind. His records 
of the gossip of Mrs. Cliff's neighbours regarding the 
good lady’s fortune, its origin, its amount, and even 
its reality, are brimful of his particular kind of 
humour. To quote from these domestic chapters 
would only be to spoil the reader’s enjoyment; but 
never, surely, were the humours of a situation like 
this, in which a plain woman who has long been 
downtrodden by her neighbours suddenly finds her- 
self raised far above them, more admirably depicted. 
Of course Mrs. Cliff does not return the trampling 
process. Indeed, by one of the inhabitants of 
Plainton at least, she is treated with greater 
severity as a millionaire than when she was a 
pauper. This is Miss Nancy Shott, who, having 
first denied the reality of her old friend’s fortune, 
and then spread every kind of rumour as to its 
discreditable origin, finally lets Mrs. Cliff see that, 
rich though she is, there is at least one woman who 
holds her in contempt. But, delightful as are Mrs. 
Cliff's experiences in the village of Plainton, they 
pale in comparison with those which befall her when 
she becomes the owner of that hospitable steam- 
yacht, The Summer Shelter. Imagine a lady who 


By S. R. Crockett. London: T. Fisher 


goes to sea with eighteen clergymen as her guests. 
(Imagine, if you can, the feelings of the skipper who 

as to receive so ill-omened a party on board!) 
Imagine that, through the desertion of the crew, the 
Parsons have to turn to and navigate the ship. 








Imagine, further, a desperate encounter with pirates, 
the description of which is worthy of Stevenson 
himself, and the reader will have some idea of the 
treasures of romance and humour hidden within the 
four corners of “ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht.” It may not be 
a book for everybody, but it is a book which any- 
body who is capable of appreciating it will regard as 
a treasure beyond price. 

Mr. Crockett has never done better work than in 
his new story, “ The Grey Man.” Indeed, he seems 
to us by this tale to have justified his remarkable 
popularity more fully than by anything else he has 
ever written. It is a book at once striking and 
original. It imitates nothing and nobody, and it 
holds the reader under the spell of a strong fascina- 
tion from the moment when he first takes it up 
until he reaches the close. Its faults, if we may 
specify them, in themselves err on virtue’s side. The 
canvas is a very big one, though not too big for Mr, 
Crockett’s powers, but it is somewhat overcrowded 
both with character and withincident. The careless 
Southron reader cannot always carry in his head 
the personality attached to each particular Willie 
or Davy; and as for the incidents, they follow each 
other in glorious and bewildering profusion, like the 
waves of the rapids beneath Niagara. Scarcely 
have we recovered from one delightful thrill of 
excitement begotten by some splendid story of peril 
and adventure than we find ourselves suffering from 
another thrill still more delightful. Indeed, we do not 
remember any story of recent times that keeps the 
reader more persistently upon the rack of excitement 
than this does. This may not be the highest form 
of art, but it is none the less a form which will 
be enjoyed immensely by the average man, and we 
are greatly mistaken if “The Grey Man” does not 
secure a popularity even outstripping that of “ The 
Raiders.” The burden of the story deals with the 
historic incident of Mure of Auchendrayne, the 
scoundrel whose crimes occupy a prominent place 
in the criminal records of Scotland. But Mr. 
Crockett has allowed himself considerable licence in 
dealing both with dates and incidents, and has inter- 
woven with Mure’s conspiracies events that happened 
nearly a century earlier. This, of course, detracts 
from the value of the book as a record of history, 
but it in no way diminishes its virtues as a 
work of fiction. Lancelot Kennedy, the young hero 
who tells the story, and who passes through so many 
wonderful adventures, is a true Scots swashbuckler 
—hot-tempered, arrogant, boastful, but loyal to the 
death, and brave as only the bravest can be. His 
love affairs, though incidental to the main purpose 
of the story, are well told, and interest the reader, 
but it is in the fighting, the plotting, and the 
counter-plotting that the real charm of “ The Grey 
Man” lies, and in all these things Mr. Crockett is to 
be seen in this volume at his best. 

Mr. Stephen Crane proved conclusively, in “The 
Red Badge of Courage,” his possession of an extra- 
ordinary power of vivid and accurate vision, 
expressed with startling poignancy of phrase; and 
in his later production, “ George’s Mother,” we find 
the same rugged directness and almost savage 
intensity, the same contempt for conventional 
graces of style, and the love for violent colouring, 
which marked his previous work. Here, however, 
it is not of battles and of blood that Mr. Crane 
writes. The picture he paints for us with so 
vigorous a touch and so lavish a use of pigment 
is one of New York slum.life, coarse, crude, repul- 
sive in some of its elements, yet streaked, as all 
human life happily ic, with a vein of human tender- 
ness. The “brown” young man whose aged and 
feeble mother is the heroine of this strange bundle 
of episodes—for it is impossible to call “ George’s 
Mother” a novel—is, presumably, an average speci- 
men of the lower stratum of New York slum- 
dwellers. He labours with his hands honestly 
enough, but is subject to moods of unconquerable 
idleness; tipples occasionally, but quickly repents, 
only to be once more led astray by his boon 
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companions of the drinking-saloon ; and all the time 
he seems to one poor old woman at home the most 
brilliant and heroic of figures—the very centre of 
ber little world. Mr. Crane has achieved real pathos 
in his sombre portrait of this frail old creature, 
whose passionate adoration for her commonplace 
son is the only link binding her to life. The heart- 
breaking sorrow she endures through George's mis- 
conduct ultimately kills the poor old woman, whose 
spirit has so valiantly upborne her in poverty and 
loneliness; and the description of her death is a bit 
of grim realism, in which horror is allowed to over- 
whelm pity, because Mr. Crane at all times prefers 
power to tenderness. Power in abundance there 
is, indeed, in this remarkable little book, some 
caustic humour, and withal a keen perception of 
the irony of life and the harsh conflict of characters. 
But there is in it also an abrupt and fragmentary 
air, which causes one to regard it as promise rather 
than as performance, and to await the fuller matur- 
ing of its author's undoubted abilities. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


WHat is the great Tory party coming to? Here is 
the Quericrly Review, its most ancient organ, giving 
an article in which sympathy here and there rises 
even to panegyric, on the works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche, the arch-anarchist and the arch-blas- 
phemer, now a hopeless lunatic. It is fair to say that 
the article is called “ The Ideals of Anarchy,” but 
there is very little in it about any anarchists but 
Nietzsche, who is strikingly unlike all the rest. 
It may also be said that the sympathy does not 
involve approval of Nietzsche’s results or attitude, 
but finds expression in the account given of his 
early doings, his literary style, and those flashes 
of humanity which diversified his later ego- 
mania—if that is the correct term; and that the 
author justifies his choice of a theme by the thesis 
that Nietzsche has put the great question of the 
day—the question “ whither, according to the man 
of scienc2, evolution is moving, and what is the law 
of its ascent "’—and put it, too, in a form in which 
it specially appeals to anti-Christian thought for 
a reply. Speaking as spectators from within 
the Christian circle, we should say that the 
most “ Positivist” science has a simple answer to 
Nietzsche. Science has withered the individual, even 
the individual consciousness: and the ends it leads 
us to posit—pace Professor Huxley as here quoted— 
are not individual but collective. We cannot elaborate 
this in a parenthesis; but vide the works of modern 
experimental psychologists passim, and Clifford's 
essay on the nature of things - in - themselves. 
Parts of the article indicate the merely belletristic 
dabbler in philosophy rather than the trained 
student. Hume, Berkeley and Kant ought not to 
be lumped together as specimen sceptics; the 
term “altruism” is not “an ugly /talian hybrid,” 
except in appearance: it is French in origin; and 
considering that “ positivism” was a term coined by 
Auguste Comte and applied to his own creed, we 
must protest against the current fashion of extend- 
ing it to all phenomenalism, and still more against 
the blunder which Mr. Balfour’s authority has 
sanctioned, that phenomenalism essentially means 
scepticism. Moreover, any comparison of Nietzsche 
with the late John Addington Symonds, though not 
offensive in tone, must in essence be as offensive as 
anything that could be said about the English writer, 
except by Mr. Swinburne. But the article is 
brilliant and attractive—though we wonder what 
a real old Tory would make of it. The rest of 
the number is less astonishing. We are rather 
surprised, indeed, that anybody should think Mr. 
Froude’s view of Julius Cesar even worth criti- 
cism ; but the article which takes it as a starting- 
point traces Cicero’s conversion from admiration of 
the man to enthusiastic approval of his assassins 
fairly enough. “Elizabethan Fashions,” an eminently 





readable article, has a moral to be commended to 
certain present-day economists. The “ mercantile 
system,” the writer thinks, aimed at keeping 
wealth in the country as coin. In_ practice 
the coin was spent by individual large holders 
in lavish and culpable luxury. We cannot quite 
endorse this view, but it raises a modern ques- 
tion which may well give pause to those who 
proclaim “the fallacy of saving” in the fear 
that industries may be over-capitalised. “The 
New Art Criticism” means criticism by certain 
disciples of the late Signor Morelli; we can here 
only commend the article in praise of it to intending 
visitors to Italy. Besides a good deal of history— 
solid, but none the less readable—there is one article 
(on the Papal Conclaves) closing with a prophecy 
which might be fulfilled if Signor Crispi's followers 
were likely to be in office when the next Pope is 
elected, but hardly otherwise; and two “actual” 
articles. Of these “ Boers and Uitlanders” emphasises 
their antagonism, giving a very valuable, if a trifle 
too Imperialistic, sketch of its intensification in the 
past, and qualifying a mild and formal condemnation 
of the revolutionary movement of last January by 
virtual justification. The victory of the Uitlanders 
the writer maintains to be the only possible outcome 
of the struggle. This article seems more illuminative 
—though we disagree with much of it—than its suc- 
cessor, “‘ Money and the Masses in America.” This 
tells us mostly what we knew before, but brings out 
two points very well—the past unsoundness of Mr. 
McKinley in currency matters, and the fact that in 
every State Bryan has captured the Democratic 
“ machine.” 

The article on Napoleon III., with which the 
Edinburgh Review opens, gives a striking sketch of 
its subject. A dreamer and conspirator by nature, 
neither a fool nor yet a statesman, a born intriguer, 
with kindly feelings enough, but no strength of 
character or power of decision, he left it to abler 
hands than his own to make the necessary moves 
at every crisis, and when the abler hands were not 
there, his irresolution gave his enemies their chance. 
It may not have been Persigny who planned the 
coup d'état ; but we gather from this article that it 
was not the Prince President, and that it certainly 
was Persigny who, in 1852, on his own initiative, 
ordered the Prefect of the Department of the Cher 
to arrange that Napoleon should be hailed by the 
populace as the Emperor Napoleon III. So in 1859, 
the writer points out, it was really Cavour who 
forced on the war with Austria, and when this had 
alienated Catholic support, and given Prussia her 
opportunity, the French Emperor failed to in- 
sist on the needful measures for strengthening 
the army; while, when war broke out at last, 
his irresolution protracted the mobilisation, and 
turned the projected invasion of Germany into a 
German invasion of France. It is an important and 
striking article, popularising some recent revela- 
tions, and illuminating the history of the day 
before yesterday in a very effective fashion. 
An odd contrast to its very worldly world is 
afforded by the next article on certain medieval 
Catholic mystics—an article which could hardly 
be duly estimated without “going into re- 
treat” for a lengthened period, let us say in a 
Trappist monastery: an article which contains 
passages of striking beauty and of genuine ap- 
preciation—notably of the Revelations of Dame 
Juliana of Norwich; and which, after all, comes 
back to earth with a kind of apology for the 
mystics, and a reference to the persistence of 
the mystical spirit in romance, and to its spurious 
imitation in the “symbolism” which is one of the 
affectations of effete literary coteries today! 
“Woman under the English Law” (a trifle flip- 
pant in style for our oldest Quarterly) points out 
that “Every middle-aged Englishman has lived 
through a revolution effected by law” which has 
converted married women from mere parts of their 
husbands to separate entities almost independent of 
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the latter in property, almost completely protected 
from them in person, and with a large share in the 


legal control of their children. Perhaps here law 
is a little ahead of fact still, but the change is 
assuredly immense. There is a severe though un- 
convincing attack on “Home Rule all round”; 
a summary, mainly negative in its conclusions, 
of the “new views” about the planet Mars; a 
very attractive sketch of Fifeshire history; a review 
of the Duke of Argyll as a religious philosopher ; 
several solid historical articles of the kind which 
the Edinburgh makes a speciality of ; and a political 
article, complacent in tone, and notable for its con- 
demnation of denominationalism and sacerdotalism 
in education, and of the Jameson raiders. The 
Ministerialists, the writer assures us, stand alone; 
the Liberal party are shattered and without any 
rival policy. We seem to remember that the 
Liberal party has been shattered, according to 
Whig and Tory spectators, during at least eleven 
years of the last thirty. But those thirty have 
been the years of its prime—perhaps of its youth. 

In the Asiatic Quarterly Review and Oriental and 
Colonial Record there is an article by Mr. R. N. Cust, 
LL.D., which is supported by editorial authority, 
denouncing the conduct of the English to the natives 
in Matabeleland. We can do no more than claim 
special attention for the very grave charges it con- 
tains. In the English Historical Review students 
may enjoy the rare pleasure of an article by Pro- 
fessor Pelham on a man, a period, and a region, 
about which, in spite of their importance in ancient 
history, the great mass of those who have studied it 
know just nothing at all. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE aim which Mr. Bliss has set himself in his big book on the 
present situation in the East is to describe not merely “ Turkey ” 
as it is to-day, but also to trace a3 far as possible the influences 
which have produced it. There is manifest truth in the asser- 
tion that the contemporary historian is never logical, for he is 
too near the events which a“ describes to see them in their true 
perspective. There is no internal evidence that we can dis- 
cover that Mr. Bliss’s narration is more than a skilful compila- 
tion, but it is quite plain that he has not only read widely in the 
hest authorities, but thought out for himself bis conclusions. 
He is an American, who writes as a philanthropist, and from 
the standpoint of humanity. First of all, the Turkish Empire is 
described, with all its conflict of races and religions; and this is 
followed by a rapid sketch of the growth and decline of Ottoman 
power, and the relations between Turkey and Europe in general, 
and Turkey and Russia in particular. It is a twice-told tale, of 
course, to describe the cireumstances which led to the Crimean 
War, or the stipulations which were made by the Treaty of 
Paris and the Cyprus Convention. Mr. Bliss’s description of the 
work of the Protestant missionaries, both English and American, 
in Turkey, and the reactionary policy adopted by the Govern- 
ment towards the Armenians in recent years, are perhaps the 
best and certainly the freshest passages in a well-written 
narrative. The closing chapters an the reign of terror 
which Abdal Hamid’s barbarity has caused amongst the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, end this is followed by a circum- 
stantial and appalling account of the deliberate and cold- 
blooded massacres which have filled the civilised world with 
moral indignation. The measures which have been taken for 


* TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN ATrocrTrrs. By the Rev. Edwin M. 
Bliss. With an Introduction by Miss Frances E. Willard. Illus- 
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the re'ief of the panic-stricken and homeless people are 
explained, and the need for further help, in view of the absolate 
destitution of urban and village communities, is impressively 
stated. The political situation has changed somewhat since the 
spring of the year, when Mr. Bliss—whose preface is dated 
“New York, March 2lst, 1896”—wrote this able summary. 
At the same time nothing has oceurred to weaken, but, on the 
contrary, much to strengthen the appeal which he makes to end 
or mend the cruelty and anarchy which darken and disgrace 
contemporary Turkey. 

An English Consul in the East has many opportunities of 
becoming acquainted at close quarters with much that is dis- 
tinctive in the social life of the people amongst whom his lot 
is cast, This advantage has been turned to admirable account 
by Mr. Watters, formerly Her Majesty’s Consul at Foochow, 
and the result is a typical collection of “Stories of Everyday 
Life in China.” All of them were told to the translator at 
different times, and in various regions of the Chinese Empire. 
About thirty years of official life spent not merely in the Treaty 
Ports, but in distant and little-known paris of the interior of 
the Empire, has made Mr. Watters familiar to a singular degree 
with the manners and customs of the Chinese. Not a few of 
these stories were related to him by native fellow-travellers to 
beguile the tedium of long journeys by land and water. All of 
them are narratives of actual Chinese life, aud Mr. Watters 
gathered them from the lips of men of all classes—mandarins, 
physicians, teachers, merchants, and peasants. One of the 
more remarkable is called “ The Autobiography of a Mandarin,” 
and we are assured that it contains the pith of much talk with 
a retired Viceroy, who once held a position of great authority 
and distinction in China. The charm of the book is heightened 
by the fact that these strange tales from real life are concerned 
not with ancient or even medizval China, but with the modern 
aspects of its society. The insight which they give into Chinese 
modes of thought is often vivid and suggestive. As an aid to 
the interpretation of Eastern character, such a volume has its 
unquestionable claims. 

Two more new volumes—the last, or nearly so, of the dainty 
“Temple Shakespeare” —are before us. Oae contains “ Venus and 
Adonis ” and the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” and the other “ The Rape 
of Lucrece.” “ Venus and Adonis” was first printed in 1593 by 
Richard Field, who, like the dramatist, was born in Stratford- 
on-Avon. “The Passionate Pilgrim” first appeared six years 
later, and Mr. Gollancz thinks that it has aptly been described 
as a “rag-picker’s bag of stolen goods.” Thore are bits of 
Love's Labour Lost in it, but they are made to keep company 
with “ sundry songs ani sonnets, some by well-known authors 
of the day, some by obscure poetasters, and somo perhaps 
manufactured to order.” “The Rape of Lucrece,” in order of 
publication, stands between these two, for it appeared in 1594. 
It was probably written shortly after ‘“ Venus and Adonis,” and 
the story was probably borrowed from Ovid's version. The usual 
glossary has been added in each instance to the text, and Mr. 
Gollancz gives also in a nutshell the essential facts and the pith 
of much criticism. 

Colonel Herbert has done much by his previous books on the 
culinary art to enlighten the darkness of the British under- 
standing so far as the preparation on a modest seale of daiaty 
and appetising breakfasts and dinners are concerned. His little 
books on these great subjects are an end to all controversy in 
many households, and this cireumstance lends interest to the 
appearance now of a companion volume,entit!e] “ Fifty Lunches.” 
The average Englishman is still too much addicted to the 
consumption of meat, and is slow to understand the possibilities 
of lighter but not of nece:zsity less nourishing dishes, It is not 
for the gay and festive occasion such as at cricket matches, 
pienics, boating parties, and race meetings that this little book 
eaters, but for the mid-day meal under ordinary circumstances 
and in ordinary housebolds. It contains recipes for a great 
variety of dishes, including réchauffés of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
and savoury entremets. The directions aro eminently sensible, 
practical, and clear, and the diet suggested takes fall advantage 
of the possibilities provided by the season of the year. 

Canon Scott Holland contributes a preface to the Rev. Charles 
Marson’s volume of devotional reading, entitled “ Tho Following 
of Christ.” Perhaps we can best deseribo the book by saying 
that it consists of aids to reflection gathered from the religious 
writings of modern authors of almost every sehool. The catholic 
outlook of the volume will be apparent when we state that Jolin 
Keble and C. H. Spurgeon divide one page between them, and 
Charles Kingsley and Father Faber another.’ “ Religion,” said 
a great teacher once, “is not merely looking up, but lifting uw “i 
and, happily, neither aspiration nor endeavour are overlooked in 
these counsels of porfection. The compiler states that ho has 
selected from writers of our timo not because they have felt 
more deeply or seen more clearly than those that havp gone 
before them, but because the ordinary reader of to-day is more 
likely to realise and grasp the thought of his contemporaries 
than that of anthors who looked at life from a somewhat different- 
standpoint and expressed themselves in other terms. Ho» admits 
that it would not be difficult to find more fervent writers in 
the times of actual or of threatened persecution; and yet, if 
not“in mystical beauty at least in practicel appeal, many of the 
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quotations in these pages are worthy to rank with the best 
utterances of the kind. 

We have also received “The Relation of Christianity to the 
Conflict between Capital and Labour,” being the Burney Prize 
Essay at Cambridge in 1894. Mr. Andrews admits his indebted- 
ness to the writings of the late Rev. F. D. Maurice and the 
present Bishop of Durham, Dr. Westcott. The book is a bold 
and scholarly survey of the principles and motives which hare 
shaped and determined the conflicts of Labour through the 
tumults and social upheavals which have marked the Christian 
centuries.—Two volumes have just been added to the series of 
“ Little Books on Religion ” which Dr. Robertson Nicoll is 
editing for Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Dr. Monro Gibson 
diseusses ‘‘ The Unity and Symmetry of the Bible,” but we can- 
not say that we are greatly impressed with either the scope or 
the methods of his inquiry.—Dr. James Denny, in a companion 
volume, entitled “* Gospel Questions and Answers,” deals with 
problems of doubt, failure, poverty, folly, ambition, and the like, 
in an eminently practical and impressive manner, The volume 
is helpful in the truest sense, and full of sagacity and insight. 
He is specially impressive in his searching analysis of the “ things 
which spell failure in spiritual work.”—The Rev. M. T. Pear- 
man has rescued the annals of the “ Manor of Bensington,” in 
Oxfordshire, from oblivion. His scholarly monograph traces 
the vicissitudes of this ancient demesne from the end of the 
sixth century to the present time, and the narrative occasionally 
throws unexpected sidelights on the wider history of England 
in far-off centuries, 

It is just half a century since the first surgical operation 
was performed on a patient under ether, and the jubilee 
of anesthesia has led THe Practitioner to devote a special 
number to the subject both in its historical and scientific 
aspects. We are reminded that the glory of such a discovery is 
shared by three men. Science is indebted to Horace Wells for 
nitrous oxide of gas, to W. T. Morton for ether, and to Sir 
James Simpson for chloroform. There were, however, reformers 
before the reformation in this as in other matters, and foremost 
amongst them must be numbered Dr. Thomas Beddoes, of 
Bristol, who is reported to have been familiar with the anesthetic 
properties of laughing-gas, and to have administered it to one 
of tha most distinguished of his friends, the dreamy tran- 
scendentalist, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Sir Humphry Davy 
—who, by the way, was Dr. Beddoes’s assistant at Bristol before 
he won renown at the Royal Institution—had the honour of 
suggesting at the beginning of the present century that “ nitrous 
oxide might probably be used with advantage during surgical 
operations of no great severity.” No one can read this able 
and lucid summary, which traces the growth of the application 
of anesthetics in operative surgery, without perceiving what 

reat benefactors of the race of suffering humanity such men 
ave been. It is impossible in a brief notice like the present 
to deal, even in the way of passing allusion, with the pro- 
fessional and surgical problems which are discussed in these 
pages. To the lay nied not the least interesting passages are 
those which describe the career of the three heroes of medicine 
whom we have already named. There is also a medico-literary 
causerie, which traces the various attempts which have been 
made to deaden sensation to pain by artificial means from the 
earliest dawn of civilisation. 
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CAUSERIE OF THE MONTH, BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 
Messrs. HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, E.C. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








‘OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
DEBENHAM | BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
FREEBODY’S OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


GALLERIES. ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
| WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depression, 

are frequently caused by some peculiarity of the 
Vision, which can at once be overcome by the use 


STRAI N E D of proper glasses. See 
| “OUR EYES” 
} (now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
VISION. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c.; 
Or consult, /ree of charge— 
| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 

Ophthalmic Optician, 


| 63, STRAND, LONDON. 


£100 10 £10,000 xeavy 10 wp 


ADVANCED at FIVE PER CENT. per annum in connection with 
Life Policies and Reversionary Interests, &c. Highest references. No 
reliminary fees. For particulars, address—Taz Iysurance AGENoY, 
Taxsvsy, WORCESTERSHIRE. 








A PURE AND PERFECT ARTICLE FOR 
Teeth, Gums and Breath, 


The COUNTESS 
of ROSSLYN writes: 
“Have been recom- 
mended to use your 
Dentifrice called ‘Puri- 
line.’ Be kind enough 
to send six more. it 
is extremely nice.’ — 


September 20th, 1889. 












’ TOOTH-POLISH 
A. WILSON, 21, New Park Road, Brixton Hill, London, S.W. 
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